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The Norris packer control bill was 
rejected by the Senate yesterday by a 
vote of 37 to 34. It is much more 
drastic than the House bill, for which 
its substitution was refused. Charge. 
was made by Senator La Follette that 
the House measure had been modified 
in accordance with recommendations 
by “the attorney for the beef n 
1 P. 


or FUTURE EMPIRE 


Imperial Conference in London 
Has Task of Modeling Form 
That British Commonwealth 
of Free Nations Will Take 


IN ENGLISH COAL VOTE 


‘ Christian Science 
uropean News 


K a * 
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LECT EMIR FEISUL 


Choice of King of Mesopotamia 
Looked Upon as Foregone Con- 
clusion— New Era in Middle 
East Is Now Looked For 


} 


1 TAT 1 
aA; Special cable to The 

Monitor from its Rur Office 
N LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
While there is a more favorable out- 
look regarding the cotton and the 
engineering disputes, the end of the 
coal stoppage still remains in doubt. 
The returns at present available of 
the minérs’ ballot on the owners’ 
terms are somewhat disquieting. 

The miners in most districts are 
voting against acceptance of the own- 


That Emir Feisul, son of the King of ers“ offer, but returns are not yet 
sufficiently. complete to indicate 


the Hedjaz, will be accepted by the whether the requisite two-thirds ma- 
elected. representatives of the people | jority for continuing the struggle will 
of Mesopotamia as their king is re- be. secured. Reports from the coal 
garded. as a foregone conclusion in fields indicate that a large number are 
Arabian circles in close touch with refraining from voting owing, it is 
J believed, to the dissatisfaction felt 
F G tehyptag al at the action of the miners’: executive 


in not giving a definite lead to the 
1 er sam e das men. The final results of the ballot 


Emir Feisul left Jiddah on June 12 re not expected before noon to- 
for Baghdad and by the time he ar- orrow. 


niger Gen, Haddad . GERMANS AGREE TO | 
__ RETIRE IN SILESIA 


trusted adviser of Emir Feisul, the 
Arab council which Mr. Churchill 
Situation Is Somewhat Improved 
Owing to Understanding Ap- 


‘Minister of Finance Flatly Op- 
posed to Any Further Inflation 
and Proposes to Float Large 
| Loan — Worst Period Past 


“ 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor soe Uneee 2 pe P the 
, | y, in opposin e action o 0 
tree des rice ee i. Kuen een 8 in wn Geet its contract 
| PARIS, France (Thursday)—-French | with the War Department under which 
finances are again coming seriously it was to dispose of all surplas army 
under review, but after the explana- harness and leather equipment owned 
tion given by Paul Doumer, Minister by the department, contends that the 
| of Finance, of his intention to bring President has no power to annul the 
Douglas fir industry, and added: forward a budget for next year at contract. Action can only be taken by 
n e the beginning of next month it is ex- the courts, it is declared, after hear- 

‘| pected that the big debate in the ings. p. 7 
Chamber of Deputies announced for 
tomorrow, will be postponed. There 
is no doubt that this is the gravest 
intérnal problem, and when discussion | 
‘is Once begun in the Chamber it will 
probably go to the roots of the mat- 
ter. 

Opinions are deeply divided on the 
pronouncement of Mr. Doumer. Apart 
| from the politicians who have merely 
party motives. there are others who. 
complain that Mr: Doumer is too 
cautious, has not sufficient audacity 
and imagination. There is still want- 
ing a large program of more than 
immediate import. Nevertheless opin- 
ion is generally favorable to the ex- 
position of policy which Mr. Doumer 
has made. 

The chief points in this exposition 
are that he is flatly opposed to any 
further judiciary inflation. He in- 
tends to float a large loan in the 
autumn, but this will be probably the 
last state loan issued for a long time. 
The system, which would make such 
loans regular and frequent, is con- 
demned. Instead there will be a series 
of loans in the devastated regions by 
interested communities and persons in 
which the State will only intervene to 


cable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its Buropean News (Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

' from its. Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Tf the great 
war threw the British Empire into the 
melting pot, the imperial conference 
in London must bear the responsibility 
of determining in large measure what 
form the new mold shall take. Should 
the assembled peace Cabinet, as one 
may well term it, cope successfully 
with the problems before it, the re- 
shaping of a commonwealth of free 
nations will have been well begun and 
the task of the following conference 
on imperial relationships will be easy. 

For the first time in peace the prime 
ministers of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa will sit as 
the representatives of new nations. 
whose right to stand alone was bought 
by rare sacrifice and sealed by victory. 
Today there is an Empire of Nations, 
not an imperial nation. Tomorrow 
will show whether it is possible not 
only to convert Britain where neces- 
sary to the dominion point of view but 
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J. A. H. Hopkins of the Committee 
of Forty-Eight, alleges that insurance 
in the United States is controlled by a 
small minority of underwriters as- 
sociated with bankers who govern in- 
dustry, transportation and credit and 
direct also both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. p. 7 
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Disagreements ending in a bolt by 
several members of the conference 
committee named to consider thé navy 
uppropriations bills and the disarma- 
ment amendments théreto, is believed 
to threaten the entire naval legislation 
program in Congress. The conferees 
agreed that the standing army forces 
shall be reduced to 150,000 members 
by October 1, 1921. p. 4 


| busitiess.’ If it is the pur- 
or] pose of reactionary leaders on the 
| Republican side to help destroy the 
Federal 4— Commission, they will 
be met at Uppi on that issue. The 
last election was not a mandate 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. I will suggest to our Republi- 
the | can leaders that great majorities are 
dangerous, and if they believe that 
the n was a mandate to take 
away All regulation of big business, as 
the Senator from Maine (Mr., Fernald) 
argued yesterday, they have misunder- 
stood the election returns. 

‘ wants to injure business,” 


James J. Davis, United States Sec- 
(retary of Labor, is working on a plan 
| which he believes would prevent nine- 
tenths of the strikes by having a gov- 
ernment representative or key man.“ 
to keep in touch with conditions in 
each of the 15 major industries. p.7 


— 


stated is to replace the provisional 
government set up by Sir Percy Cox, 
will have been elected and will be 
ready. to proceed to the task of choos- 
ing a king. . 
The most pleasing passage in Mr. | 
Churchill’s speech from the Arab, view- 
Re. mat — ——— eg ghee ee 9 2 to reconcile the differing opinions of 
independence for Mesopotamia was iti | Mi 
| e with future relations be- ritish and German Generals the Empire’s “Big Four“ and of their 
tween Great Britain and the new partner. Indta. The renewal of the 
Arab state established by a treaty, in Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 9Sreement with Japan and the ques- 
accordance with the usual practice of from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless | tion of naval defense are of world in- 
sovereign states. |’ BERLIN. Germany (Thursday)—| terest. 
ä g a The fact that the Anglo- Japanese 
Government Unfettered The latest phase of the Upper Silesian ‘alliance practically waits on the 
It is pointed out by critics of Mr. Problem naturally continues to oc- decisions of oversea statesmen, and 
Churchill’s speech that much of the cupy the government, the public and that the Prime Minister of Aus- 
economies promised in the adminis- the press. The terms of the German | trails ge 8 eee — Par- 
tration and reduction of the militar . liamen a e treaty infringes 
N — 1 e e a note to the Allies on the the right of the Commonwealth 


Negro delegates, by introducing a 
resolution in the American Federation 


sys- | Other schedules of the tariff came be- 
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Nobody 
Senator Kenyon said: More business 
in government’ was the slogan of the 
campaign. That did not mean for big 
business to move in and take charge 
of the government.” 

Dyestuffs and Coal Legislation 

He cited the dyestuffs monopoly as 
an instance of too much big business 
in government, and said that when 


fore the Senate, he supposed more 
would be seen of “big business trying 
to take possession of the government.“ 

Referring to opposition to coal legis- 
lation expressed by Senator Elkins ot 
West Virginia, Senator Kenyon as- 


serted a coal bill was coming. He 


Sey 


* Ae 5 et * Past hs „ n . pei 
that the e o . K 8 
that winter? With coal 
re, can they be lulled 
slogan ‘Let the coal 


aver 


to sleep by the 
business alone? 

“Do you think, on this proposition 
of ‘Charged with a public use,’ Where 
God Almighty has put a certain amount 
of hard coal into the ground in Penn- 
sylvania for His people, that seven or 
eight railroad companies can acquire 
it, and then say ‘Keep your hands off 
the coal business? We can charge 
anything we please for this coal. It is 
true you have to have it. But it s 
Socialistic for you to talk about. the 
government having anything to do 
with it or any control over it.’ 

“You are not destroying property 
when you destroy monopoly.” he as- 
serted. . 

Ater giving an analysis in detail of 
the packers’ bill, Senator Kenyon said: 

“What is the program going to be 
about regulating business in this 
country? That is an important ques- 
tion. It is important to business; it 
is important to everybody. 

“T want to know how far we are 
going in the direction of not touching 
any business in this country, no matter 
if it may be charged with a public use. 
Some leaders may convince them- 
selyes that that is the program, but I 
do not believe they can convince the 
President of the United States, how- 


eehard: 
t 1 2 n 
Ane. 
X — 


deficit will de made Hauida- 


guarantee the payment of interest on 
money received from Germany. Thus 
it is hoped, so far as the national ex- 
chequer is concerned, to abolish the 
special budget recoverable upon Ger- 
many. This will help in the establish- 
ment of a normal budgetary system. 
Of recent years the budget has been 
brought in very late, running well 
over into the following financial year 
and expenses have had to be met by 
provisional credits voted by the Cham- 
ber. It is a highly important fact that 
with half the present year to go the 
1922 budget is already being con- 
sidered. This is an important step in 
the. return to financial equilibrium. 


of Labor convention at Denver asking 
steps toward abolishment of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, developed turmoil at yes- 
terday’s session, several delegates ob- 
jecting from the floor. Order was re- 
stored with difficulty after demands 
for the name of the objectors had been 
refused by Mr. Gompers’ and President 
Hutcheson of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners had an- 
nounced he was one of them. p. 2 


It is stated in Washington that there 
are convincing indications that Japan 
is anxious to reach an early agree- 
ment on matters of difference between 


It is calculated that next year’s ex- that country and the United States. 
p. 2 


win be. 23,000,000,000 francs : . 
t any ¢ wt AMTIO 17,000. -—- . e 9 aes 

ia — In A ian it fs 
telt that one Of the vital tasks of the 
British premiers at the Imperial, Con- 
ference is to mode! the form that the 
British commonwealth of free nations 
will take. p. 1 


4 ao K * n 
e ase ‘4 


tion vf stocks and a special tax on 
war profits and the emission of tréa- 
sury bonds at 6 per cent. It is further 
hoped to cut down appreciably the 
total of expenditure provisionally | 
estimated. A number of special ac-| Members of the House of Commons 
counts which weigh heavily upon the are to have the opportunity today to 
budget are to be abolished this year. discuss the imperial conference and 

When these figures are considered, its agenda. They will concentrate 
it will be seen that they are exceed- upon naval defense, the proposed dis- 
ingly promising compared with the armament conference with America, 
present year’s budgets, ordinary and and the renewal of the Anglo-Japa- 
extraordinary, which indicate expen- nese agreement. On the last-named 
diture of over 55,000,000,000 francs | subject, the political adviser to China 
with only 20,000,000.000 francs in re- has presented the Chinese viewpoint 


forces depends on certain conditions. 
These conditions, however, are mere 
figures of speech so far as Mesopo- 
tamia is concerned, according to Gen- 
eral Haddad Pasha, and there is little 
doybt they will be fulfilled. Already 
the government of Emir Abdullah in 
Transjordania is ‘established on prac- 
tically an independent status. Emir 
Abdullah has a free hand in the Prov- 
ince and he is unfettered by the pres- 
ence of any British administrator, al- 
though he has a small number of 
political advisers whose appointment 
is approved by Sir Herbert Samuel, as 
senior representative of the British 
Government in the vicinity. 

Thus the prospect of an entirely 
changed vista in the Middle Bast is 

Por nip 1 


bromisod by — . der 
Whose task it has been more than 
once recently to make importa 

statements of policy. Mr. Churchill’s 


subject is approved by the nation. The 
situation is somewhat improved owing 
to an understanding which seems to 
have been reached between the Brit- 


ish commander, General Henker, and 
the Germen commander, General 
Hoefer, whereby the latter agrees to 
withdraw the German troops to an 
extent as may give satisfaction to the 


the task of dispersing the rebe!s to 
be resumed. 

The reports reaching German news- 
papers here, which, of course, may be 
accepted with reserve, declare that 
indifference has replaced the former 
feeling of enthusiasm among the in- 


e 
pulsed 


with héavy loss to the Poles. 
In the trial area unfortunately 
the terrorism by the rebels continues 


2 


3 


Inter-Allied Commission and enable 


Was re- 


to keep her territory white he will 
not sign it, must be immensely 
significant to the United States, prov- 
ing, if proof be necessary, how unwise 
was the opposition to the claim of 
separate votes for the dominions in 
the new alignment of nations after the 
war. More and more the influence of 
the younger Britains will be cast in 
favor of friendship with America, and 
it is only necessary to read recent 
speeches of Arthur Meighen of Can- 
ada, W. M. Hughes of Australia, and 
W. F. Massey of New Zealand to see 
that a friendly understanding with the 
United States will be a main factor in 
imperial diplomacy. The plan wheredy 
Britain would police the Atlantic and 
the United take care of the 
Pacific, is too closely in line with do- 
minion views to be accidental. 


The Agreement with Japan 


speech at the Manchester Chamber of! ynchecked. The position of Kattowitz 


Japan would appear to be exceed- 


Commerce, for instance, contained 
references to France which were sup- 
plemented in greater detail in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. 


Real Cooperation Needed 


On the former occasion, when the 
sentiments uttered, The Christian 
Science Monitor has reason to believe, 
were not out of accord with those of 

j the Cabinet as a whole, Mr. Churchill 
| Said there must be real cooperation 
between England, France and Germany 


continues to preoccupy public opinion, ingly eager for the renewal of the 
the latest reports indicating that ow- agreement with Britain—the visit of 
ing to the shortage of food many her Crown Prince to the Court of St. 
hardships afflict the population. | James’ can bear no other interpreta- 
| Wednesday — The latest devetop- tion. Australia and New Zealand have 
ments in Upper Silesia occasion con- spoken through their prime ministers 
|sternation in government circles and in favor of reenactment provided their 
among the public, which is clearly | cherished ideal of race purity is not 
reflected in today’s editorials. The impaired and American friendship is 
reported decision of the Inter-Allied| preserved. Neither Dominion is pre- 
Commission. to suspend military ac-ipared to bear the responsibility of 
tion against the Polish insurgents be- opposing the treaty, but they are 
cause the German self-protection | not willing to do anything which will 


eeipts. It would seem that the worst to the House of Commons. It is pre- 


to repair the ruin of the war, and re- 


troops refuse to disband is sharply 


ever much they may try, and they 
cannot convince the American people.” 


moment is passed and that without | dicted that if the agreement is not 
any more heroic measures than are renewed there will be a drastic change 
proposed by Mr. Doumer, the diffl- im Japan's foreign policy. p. 2 
culties may be overcome. | 

The minister did not disguise the In Japan the feeling is that the 
fact that the situation, in a financial Anglo-Japanese alliance will be re- 


sense, has been extremely criitca] and newed for diplomatic reasons, but that 
cial the views of America will be consid- 


that during the months of April . 
May the government was obliged 4 ered and produce some modifications, 


ask itself with disquietude how it | since in case of war with Japan, Brit- 
could face its obligatiqns, especially as 2!" and America would stand as one. 
the Sudden mobilization of class 19 * 1 
increased the charges of the Treasury. 
Now there is every reason to have 
full confidence. : 

On the whole, the statement of Mr. 


W. M. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, declared his belief that the 
British Empire would “pull through,” 


when speaking to the Empire Develop- 
Doumer, frank and complete, bas had mént Parliamentary Committee in the 


an encouraging effect and should in- House of Commons. He declared that 


crease confidence in the financial | 
5,000,000 of people could not hope to 
stability of France abroad. nold Australia. p. 2 
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| Available returns of the British 
miners’ balloting on the terms offered 
by the owners show that in most dis- 
tricts the men are voting against ac- 


$1.10. 
Accept- ceptance. p. 1 


Act of 


U 


section 1103, 


| expected from England and the United 


build the glory and unity of Europe. criticized. 
te oor —ͤ;— — The Independent Socialist news- 
Dun paper. Freſheit“ alone adopts the 
standpoint that some explanation, al- 
though no justification for allied ac- 
tion, is to be found in what the news- 
paper calls “the reactionary militarist 
tendencies displayed by the self-pro- 
tection troops.” 

At present Freiheit contends it 
would be in the interest of the civil 
population if the volunteers were to 
withdraw and allow the Allies to pro- 
ceed with the task of suppressing the 
insurgent movement. As indicated, | 
this Socialist view is isolated. All 
today’s newspapers are denouncing as 
scandalous the allied suspension of 
their advance. 

The “Lokal Anzeiger“ declares it 
cannot believe Great Britain would be 
guilty of such a felony as having 
promised fair play to Germany to re- 
fuse for trivial reasons to proceed 
with military action against the reb- 
| els. It is evident moreover that the 
yaccilating nature of the allied atti- 


States, that she would have their help 
if ever the circumstances of 1914 were 
repeated and also for the elements in 
Germany that threatened the peace of 
Europe, but if they wished for the full 
fruits of victory they would have to 
make arrangements, Mr. Churchill 
maintained, which would secure the 
cooperation of England, France and 
Germany in reconstruction. 

Let it be the part of Britain, he said, 
to be true to France and not unjust to 
Germany, to endeavor to mitigate the 
rancor between the German and 
French peoples, to give France a sense 
of security and give Germany that 
sense of being treated with fair play 
which would enable her to control 
the violent forces in her midst. 


British Policy Defended 


In the absence of a prospect of a 
meeting being held soon between the 
French and British Premiers to dis- 


‘isting 
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The Odd Man 
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Champions Win Not Play Through 
Golf Stars Win Meet on Monday . 
Detroit Tigers Lose to Red Sox by 8 to 3 | 
Boston Braves Are Pack in Third. Place 
Miss Wethered an Easy Winner 


.. -Page 13 
To Paris by Diligence 


‘clusion in London that the Emir 
Feisul will be accepted by the ‘elected 
| representatives of the people of Meso- 


7} wages dispute has been brought a big 
step nearer by a compromise reached 


made a formal protest to the Foreign 


ascribed to General Hoefer in Upper 


| German troops to the extent of satis- 


2 juego any further judiciary inflation 
an 


perts began at Paris to settle a number been pursuing for many months was 


i Supreme Council. 


It is regarded as a foregone con-|cuss the differences of policy that 
have recently revealed themselves, Mr. 
Churciiill’s references to matters af- 
fecting France have received attention, 
which is enhanced by the -fact that 
the British Cabinet has not met for a 
fortnight, and the proposal for a 
Franco-British Alliance has been 
widely but unofficially discussed. 

In his House of Commons speech re- 
garding the middle east arrange- 
ments, Mr. Churchill claimed that the 
general policy of supporting the 
Shereefian family was in no way op- 
posed ta the interests of France. With 
reference to Transjordania he main-| 
tained that the Brtish plan was the 
surest way of securing France from 
disturbances in Syria by Arab in-! 
fluences with which she had dis- 
agreed. 

Touching on the relations with Tur- | 
key, the Colonial Secretary pleased 
| French opinion by declaring that Eng- 
land and France must work together 
and pursue a policy of appeasement 
toward both the Turks and the Arabs. 
All their efforts would be drought to 


potamia as their king. p. 1 


, t 
Peace in the Manchester cotton 


of the em- 
p. 2 


between representatives 
ployers and the operatives. 


eee ee 


The French Ambassador at Berlin 
Office against the obstinate attitude 


Silesia. It is understood that General 
Hoefer has agreed to withdraw the 


fying the demands of the Inter-Allied 
Commission. p. 1 


ͤ— — — 


The critical state of French finances 
forms a grave internal problem. Mr. 
Doumer’s policy in this matter will 


d includes the floating of a large 
loan and a series of loans in the dev- 
astated regions by international com- nought if they could not combine with 
munities. p. l\ their arrangement a peaceful and 
lasting settlement with Turkey, The 
Deliberations of a commission of ex- paramount object which they have 


— — 


of questions left over by the last to secure a real and lasting peace 
p. 2 with that country. 


tude has encouraged Wojoieck Kor- 
fanty and his followers. 

Renewed activity from the front is 
reported today, the Poles not only 
suspending their imposed retreat but 
even at some points attacking and 
occupying villages they had pre- 
viously, under allied pressure, evacu- 
ated. Altogether instead of showing 
an improvement the situation in Up- 
per Silesia is now more confused and 
unsatisfactory than ever. 


French Protest Criticized 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its oo ndent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, January. (Wednesday)— | 
The French Ambassador made a formal | 
protest to the Foreign Office today | 
against the obstinate attitude ascribed | 
to the German General Hoefer in 
Upper Silesia. | 

Tonight's 


evening newspapers | 


sharply criticize the French step, it Daren 


being maintained that the protest was 
sent to the wrong address, being more 
suited to Warsaw than to Berlin. 


KING OF SPAIN IN ENGLAND : 
Special cable to The: Christian nee | 
Monitor from ſts European News c 
LONDON. England (Thursday)— | 

The King of Spain reached London to- 


Shi 


i. 


antagonize the big neighbor on the 
Pacific whose white California policy 
is so closely akin to the Australasian. 

Mr. Meighen puts the Canadian 
opinion even more clearly when he 
says that the importance of the Anglo- 
Japanese pact arises from the very 
great interest in the United States in 
the renewal or non-renewal of the 
agreement. He emphasizes tactfully 


| Canada’s right to refuse its assent. 
Where Africa and India will stand re- 


mains to be seen. 

Fortunately, the provision in the ex- 
Anglo-Japanese agreement, 
which frees either of the parties from 
the obligation to go to war with a 
nation with which it has a general ar- 
bitration treaty, would leave Britain 
outside any conflict between Japan and 
America. In fact. the article in 
agreement is understood to have been 
designed with that end in view, and its 
insertion in the treaty caused reseni- 
ment in some quarters in Japan. 
There is little reason, therefore, for 
apprehension lest the signing of the 
pact may involve responsibilities 
which the dominions would most prob- 
ably repudiate in the last event. 

There is some reason to hope that 
out of the imperial conference there 
will come a much clearer underskaud- 
ing with the United States, a new 
alignment which will affect all Pacific 
problems while not offending Tokyo 
nor refusing renewal of the agreement. 


Britains Naval Policy 

About two years ago Admiral Lord 
Jellicoe recommended that within five 
years a strong Far Eastern seagoing 
fleet should be built. He considered 
that the naval interests of the Empire 
were likely to demand the following: 
Eight modern battleships, eight mod- 
ern battle cruisers, 10 light cruisers, 
40 modern destroyers, three flotilla 
leaders, two depot ships for destroy- 
ers, 36 submarines (including those 
in Indian waters), four submarine 
t ships, four aircraft carriers, 
12 fleet minesweepers, one large sea- 
going minelayer, two fleet repair 
ps. 
Admiral Jellicoe’s report may serve 
ak a basis for the discussion of naval 
defense by the conference, especially 
so, as he has shown’ what «share 
Canada, South Africa and India might 
well bear in connection with the Far 


the 


night on a private visit which is ex- Eastern fleet. It is interesting to note 


pected to last one week. that he estimated the annual cost of 
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ment. 


regarding the idea 


Pacific. problems which will come 
before the conference will include the 
agitation for a confederation of the 
western Pacific islands held by Brit- 
ain and one or more of the dominions, 


Union Jack with Fiji as its executive 
center. The unsatisfactor: working of 
the Condominium in the New Hebrides 
will probably lead to a proposal by 


from | Mr. Hughes that Britain take over the 


Australia, therefore, 
an adequate British 


it peace 
* ts merely subject matter for 


— a's attitude is radically dif- 
it. She has no reason to fear 
and little need to 

of invasion by sea. 

Minister went to the con- 


group and compensate the other part- 
ner, France. 

The administration of captured ter- 
ritory under the mandates from the 
League of Nations will be discussed, 
perhaps with a view to great uni- 
formity in interpretation. Improved 
cable and wireless communications, 
aerial chains, shipping and mail serv- 
ice subsidies may all come up. There 
is also the old difficulty of the treat- 
ment of British Indians within the 
Empire. 


Japan Seeks Agreement 


Desire Apparent for Early Settlement 
With the United States 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
+ from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Bince the completion of the Morris- 
Shidehara report, about four months 
ago, there has been apparently little 
activity in the way of the negotiations 
between the United States and Japan. 
In part this has been due to the fact 
that not long after the report was 
finished, Roland 8. Morris, Ambas- 
sador to Japan, resigned, and his suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. In 
fact, the President is not finding it 
to ge! the right man 
post. Albert J. * of ‘Indiana, 


erte whom: it had been tendered, and 


| question of naval defense, 
0 . — ot imperial co- 
ion will be well tested. Eren 
Africa supported a modi- 
n of the Jellicoe scheme the de- 
* t the majcrity would not be 
ng 1 Canada. “Coercion” is not 
‘Empire dictionary, but 

and “concession” 

n de a sham. 


an Empire of Nations 


1 . 


imperial conference 


the agenda for a second 
|} which will deal with the 
of an imperial constitution, 
of an alliance of free 


ult to explain the British 
„ to an American. He learns 
has still a Governor- 


7 
ral, appointed by the King, and 


110 


a moet useful social head 
cal influence is practi- 

Pike tor vetoes on legisla- 

y are of such rare octurrence 


as itself if the issue were 
Prime Minister phrased 
excellently in a recent 


ble to reconcile, from 
of logic, things so il- 
at a —— as the rights 

d the rights 
ch th "Parliament of Great Britain 


8. — the power to 
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AGistralia: could hai 
were to do 


whom the President was very anxious 
to send to Japan, has refused it on 
the grounds that he wishes to be free 
to become again a candidate for the 
United States Senate. . 

Another cause of delay lies in the 
fact that there are several questions 
for adjustment before the United 
States and Japan which are inter- 
woven with other international prob- 
lems, some of them of peculiar deli- 

y, and some of which it had been 

oped would be out of the way before 
— United States tock up the matters 
pressing for settlement with Japan. 


Mandates Problem 

One of the international matters is 
the subject of mandates. The invi- 
tation of the Council of the League 


of Nations,. which was sent to the 
United States under the last adminis- 
tration, was purposely left unan- 
swered so that the incoming adminis- 
tration might be perfectly free to 
make its own decigions. It was said 
on high authority yesterday that the 
State Department, under Charles 
Evans Hughes, has not taken ony ac- 
tion, so that while the invitation is 
still open, it seems unlikely that the 
United States will accept. The policy, 
as indicated by various remarks of 
the President-and the Secretary of 
State, is to let the United States exert 
such ‘influence as is desired in Euro- 
pean affairs through the presence of 
a representative in’ the Supreme 
Council and to remain free of any 
connection for any purpose with the 
| League of Nations. 

There have been persistent rumors 
recently that, while the Administra- 
tion is waiting on the appointment of 
an ambassador to Japan, the Japanese 
Govern 2 desirous of coming to 
an understanding with this 

— Several visits recently 

to the Secretary of State by the Japa- 
nese Ambassador have been alleged 
to have had for their purpose the 
conveying to this government of the 
desire of the Japanese Government 
to make all reasonable concessions 
in an effort to satisfy the United 
States of its sincerity and good wiil. 
This is said to run to the extent of 
agreeing to the UN of Japa- 
nese coolie immigration e United 
States, and to the 1 — 
of the eahle privileges on the Island 
of Yap. 17 


British Treaty a Factor 


One of the reasons given for the 


effort of the Japanese Government to 


get these affairs with the United States | 


‘| adjusted as speedily as possible is held 
by well-informed persons here to de Britain officially notified Japan that Friday and report to the joint confer- 
due in part to the approaching ter- it would be regarded as coming within ence later in the day. The agreement | 
mination of the Arglo-Japanese agree- | the scope of the exception provided in is subject to confirmation bv the mas- 


ment, and the desire to be entirely 
freed\of any embarrassment with the 
United States in seeking a renewal, 


since it is well understood that Great stands on three grounds: It will create | About 500.000 operatives are affected, 
Britain will look askance at any alli- to some extent, at least, friction be, and the spinners, of whom there are 
a Ance ‘with Japan if that government tween England and the United States, 21.000. wi'l lose about £1 ner week 
Hd de at odds with the United a friction which Japan has never at- on the first reduction. 


atek on anv point. Another circum- : 


2 5 is to be found in the gathering , made by 3 4 ) certain Tokyo newspaper, tle over 17s. per week. 


| JAPANESE VIEW OF 


such confederation to be under the 


for that 


1 


to work out her problems wi 

It is well — 
is one of the d ng elements 
in the working out her . 


policies. 


feet 


ALLIANCE RENEWAL 


Japanese Treaty May Be -Re- 
newed by Britain for Diplo- 
matic Reasons but Views of 
America Will Be Considered 


By special nnn of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


TOKYO, Japan— The Anglo- Japanese 
alliance, first true recognition of 
Japan's place as a world power, mili- 
tary union of Anglo-Saxon and Asiatic, 


will in all probability be renewed fol- 
lowing the imperial conference in Lon- 
don in June, at which each of the great 
British dominions will have a voice. 
The alliance was first signed in 1902, 
and it has since been twice renewed 
with modifications. In 1902 it was the. 
suggestion of England, to which Japan 
eagerly assented. England then saw 
a menace in the Russian Empire which 
was believed to have a covetous eye on 
India. With Japan an ally, the possi- 
bility of a Russian drive into India 
through Persia was lessened, as Petro- 
grad would have to reckon with a foe 
on the east. Japan saw the “Triple 
Alliance of the Far Bast.“ Russia, 
France and Germany, which had com- | 
pelled the Mikado to tear up the 
Treaty of Shimonogeki and to re- 
Iinquish the greater part of the ter- 
ritorial fruits of victory over China 


as her ally, Japan had less to fear 


|} newal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


seven years previous. With England | 


she is an obstacle to the English am- 
bition for Asiatic trade and to the 
maintenance of British “spheres of in- 
fluence.” No other power presents 
such obstacles to American and British 
Asiatic policy alike as does Japan. 
Australia was opposed to the re- 


She was let in on the secret and saw 
the force of the argument. The other 
dominions may be ex to see it 
also. There remain. two more forces, 
the British Legation in Peking, which 
will oppose the renewal to the last, for 
no.,foreigner lives in China without 
becoming bitterly - antagonistic to 
Japan, seeing only the worst of all the 
sides. of Japanese policies, and the 
Embassy in Tokyo, which will agree 
that America can 2 England's work 
ſor her. 

At the imperiat conference the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in some 
form, will very likely be renewed. But 
despite the alliance, if war should 
come between Japan and America, 
England and the United States would 
stand as one. Japen knows this in 
her heart. . , 


NEGROES ASK FOR 
LABOR’S BACKING 


Resolution for Steps Against Ku- 
Klux-Klan Develops Feeling 
in A. F. of L. Gathering— 
Lewis May Seek Presidency 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


DENVER, Colorado—When Negro 


from these three powers, and she we 
comed the alliance. 

Now in 1921 conditions have 
changed. Russia is temporarily im- 
potent as an international power. Ger- 
many, for different reasons, is in the 
same condition. France, the third 
power, has too many internal prob- 
lems to be a menace to Japan. Japan 
has none of the reasons which ex- 
isted in 1902 for the continuance of 


her by an alliance with a * white 
race. Japan knows this. 

“If the object (of a renewal of the 
alliance) is to preserve the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance as a historic monu- 
ment or something like an object of 
art in view of the services it has ren- 
dered in the past, we have no objec- 
tion,” says “Kokumin Shimbun,” one of 
Tokyo’s leading newspapers. “Unless 
Japan assumes the duty of protecting 
India,” it adds, “and Great Britain un- 
dertakes the task of guaranteeing the 
Pacific, there is no value in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance.” The “guarantee- 
ing of the Pacific,” to the “Kokumin,” 
means the guaranteeing that Japan 
may do as she pleases in the Pacific 
without hindrance. 

Mr. Zumto, editor of the Herald of. 
Asia, bases his doubts as to the wis- 
dom of renewal on the three-fold plat- 
form that it would create suspicion in 
America, that the two nations have no 
mutual enemy, and that it would inter- 
fere with the work of reconstruction 
in Japan and so strengthen the mili- 
tarists. The “Osaka Asahi,” perhaps the | 
sanest and most influential newspaper 
in the Japanese Empire, frankly says 
that the continuance of the alliance is 
detrimental to American-Japanese 
friendship and that “if anyone says, 
that our friendship with Great Britain 
cannot be maintained except by the 
continuance of the alliance, we can 
only pity him for his needless anxiety.” 

Any discussion of the alliance to- 
day, however, which does not take into 
consideration the United States is 
purely academic. In 1902, when the al- 
liance was formed, the United States 

was not actively interested in Far 
‘Eastern politics. On its revision in 
1905 America again was not a factor. 


the compact except the prestige given | 


John Lewis, president of the United 


delegates attempted yesterday tu in- | 
| troduce a resolution, after the time 


special from its Huropean 


| Limit, asking the American Federation 
of Labor to take steps toward abolish- | 
ment of the Ku-Klux-Klan, which was | 
charged with “mob violence” against | 
the Negroes, there were prompt ob- 
jections from the floor. Turmoil re- 
sulted, several delegates demanding | 
the namés of the objectors. 
President Gompers refused to give | 
out the names, but President Hutche- | 
son of the carpenters arose and stated 
that he had objected. Order was re- 
stored with difficulty, Mr. Hutcheson’s 
name being shouted about the con- 
vention floor. 

There were rumors yesterday that 


Mine Workers, would announce today 
his candidacy against Samuel Gom- | 
pers for the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Federation. Supporters of Mr. 
Lewis are said to have canvassed the 
delegates and claim from 15,000 10 
20, 000 ot the 35,000 votes. 


Mr. Gompers Warns Rotarians 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office - 

DENVER, Colorado—President Sam- 
uel Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor yesterday warned the 
business men of the United States that 
if they succeed in their open shop 
movement and crush organized Labor 
there will arise in place of the present 
trade union movement one of a char- 
acter so radical that they have not 
yet dreamed of it. 

Mr. Gompers was addressing the 
Denver Rotary Club by special invita- 
tion. Harold W. Moore, president of 
the club, had introduced Mr. Gompers 
by stating that the Rotarians stood 
emphatically for the open shop. 

“You business men,” said Mr. Gom- 
pers, “have your choice. If by your 
antagonism you destroy the present 
Labor organization, Labor will find 
some other way to defend its rights. 
You must deal with us, a rational, 
clear-thinking organization, or deal 
with an element that bodes no good 
for business, for Labor or for Ameri- 
canism.“ 


In 1211, when the alliance was fur- 
ther revised and extended for 10 wears, 
a clause was inserted, “stipulating,” | 
in the words o? Lord Northcliffe. “that | 
nothing in the agreement should en- 
tail on either contracting party an 
obligation to go to war with a power | 
with whom a treaty of general ar- 
bitration had been concluded and was | 
in force. This was the first reference 
to the United States in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and it was a 
friendly reference. President Taft 
had concludec with Britain a treaty 
of general arbitration a month earlier, 
and Britain felt that, as this treaty 
might be out o armony with the al- 
liance, the latter should be modified 
and so brought into harmony with the 


True enough, bu: the American Sen- 
‘ate failed to ratify the British treaty. 


The later Peace Commission Treaty. 


| however, “was duly ratified and pro- 
claimed in 1914, at which time Great 


the alliance 
The motive for the renewal of the 
‘alliance from the Japanese side then 


‘tempted to smooth: if the assertion | 


Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty.“ 38. 10d. in the pound sterling on cur- 


COMPROMISE REACHED 
IN COTTON DISPUTE | 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its European News Office 


MANCHESTER, England (Thurs- 
day)—-Peace in the cotton wages dis- 
pute has been brought a big step 
nearer by a compromise reached be- 
tween the representatives of the em- 
ployers and the operatives. After 
sitting eight hours yesterday and 43 
hours in all, the conference decided 
to recommend to the various execu- 
tives for acceptance, a- reduction of 


60 per cent on piece price lists, or of 
‘ference as a basis for discussion 


rent earnings, and there is to be a 
further reduction of 10 per cent, 
bringing the total reduction to 4s. 
5d. per cent per pound in six months. 

The executives will meet here on 


ters’ organizations and the men’s 
unions. but there fs every prospect 
‘thet these terms will be accepted. 


There are 
about 263.000 weavers who lose a lit- 


ö 


House of Commons, so that they may 


favor by sending the Japanese Crown 


newal of the agreement. Mr. Simpson 


ah With the Se sce 


ek 

LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
Members of the House of Commons 
are to have an oppoftunity on Friday 
of discussing the imperial conference 
and its agenda, but interest in the 
proceedings will be lessened by the 
absence of the Prime Minister, who 
has not returned to town. No im- 
portant statement from the govern- 
ment is expected, but private members 
will concentrate upon two aspects of 
the work of the conference, namely 
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Drawn for The Chrigtian Science Monitor 


Japan’s strangle hold on Peking 
Shaded portion indicates territory in 
China which is now under Japanese con- 


trol. Map shows the strategic importance 
of the Chinese lines of communication. 


the questions of naval defense with 
particular reference to the proposal 
for a disarmament conference with 
America, and also the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement. 

In preparation for a debate on the 
latter subject B. Lennox Simpson, who 


writes under the pseudonym of B. L. 
| Putnam Weale, political adviser to the 
| Government of China, on Wednesday 


presented the Chinese viewpoint to an 
important body of the House of Com- 
mons, the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
presided over by Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Mr. Simpson was subjected to a 
searching fire of questions from which 
he emerged with satisfaction to him- 
self, he informed a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

At the moment he is busy on a 
memorandum which the Premier will 
have in his hands on Saturday, and 
later Mr. Simpson will address meet- 
ings of every political party in the 


be fully informed of the Chinese view- 


point during the sittings of the con- 


ference. He has also made a formal 
request to be heard as a witness dur- 
ing the conference sittings. 


Details of New Draft 


were stolen from him. 


Mr. Simpson gave The Christian 
Science Monitor’s representative fur- 
ther details of the new draft which 
has been prepared by a sub-committee 
of the British Foreign Office to serve 
as the basis of a discussion of the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement. The draft 
was prepared by a small sub-commit- 
tee which included Sir W. Tyrrell and 
Sir John Jordan, former Minister at 


Peking, after one year’s study and 
investigation of objections to the ex- | 
isting agreement. The draft report | 
was completed several months ago, | 
and it was on receipt of the informa- 
tion as to its contents that it was 
finally decided in Tokyo to make a 
last desperate effort to retain British 


Prince on a tour of friendship to 
England. 

The measure of Japanese anxiety on 
the matter can be estimated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Simpson, by the radical 
nature of this decision to depart from 
Japanese tradition. In the draft four 
modifications of the existing treaty 
were embodied. The new treaty was 
to be a short date one, about three 


| Ject to yeurly renewal is not known. | 


the preamble of the treaty. The — 
possibility of Great Britain being 
dragged into war against the United 
States was to be made perfectly plain 
and finally the procedure of the 
League of Nations was to be followed 
before the treaty was ratified and 
came into force. 

This draft being as yet only a de- 
partmental matter will not necessari- 
ly be laid before the imperial con- 


although 80 much time and labor has 
been expended on it and in Mr. Simp- 
son's view the draft is of little conse. 


qugnce. 
America Alone Counts | 
Discussing the prospects of a re- 


expressed the opinion that the work 
of the imperial conference is really 
being done in Washington and not 
in London. American opinion alone 
counts in the matter and the Britten 
desire to renew the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement, as compared with the de- 
sire to enter into cooperation with 
America, is as one to a _ thousand. 


published here and the omission, ga al- 


leges, bears the marks of 
action and deliberate suppression. 
After the formalities of the opening 


of the conference arg over next Mon- 


day, there are indications that the 
agreement will be subjected to criti- 
cism of such vigor as marked W. M. 
Hughes’ speech in another connection 
at the meeting of the Empire Devel- 
opment Parliamentary 
the House of Commons on Wedn 

According to Mr. Simpson, ‘he 
Indian delegates at the conference will 
also make serious representation 
along the lines that by a renewal of 
the agreement Japanese subjects are 
being given greater privileges than 
the population of India, which is part 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. Simpson does not credit the re- 
port that the Japanese have decided 
to withdraw their troops from the 
Shantung Peninsula even for the sake 
of preserving the agreement. If the 
agreement is not renewed, however, 
he anticipates a drastic revision of 
Japanese foreign policy within six 
months. Only failure to renew the 
treaty, he considers, would bring about 
a less aggressive foreign policy. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES © 
CONTRABAND ARMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Offi 


HOBOKEN, New Jersey—The 495 
machine guns and other munitions re- 
moved from the coal bunkers of the 
steamship Hast Side by customs offi- 
cials and which are believed to have 
been placed there by Sinn Fein sym- 
pathizers who thought the boat would 
touch at an Irish port, were turned 
over to the United States Government 


yesterday on an order signed by 
Charles F. Lynch, Federal Judge, in 
Newark. The order was signed on a 
petition of the federal officials who 
opposed retention of the arms by the 
Hoboken police and after the Hoboken 
City Counsel had refused to permit a 
postponement of one week of the hear- 
ing before the Hoboken city recorder. 
This hearing is for the purpose of at- 
tempting to ascertain how the arms 
got aboard the ship and who owns 
them. Ownership is claimed by Frank 
Wiliams, said to be-a New York en- 
{gineer,.who asserts. that the arms 
j 
Private and official investigations are 
under way to determine how the ma- 
teriel got aboard a ship which was 
supposed to be in ballast. On her ar- 
rival at Norfolk last night, on her way 
to the British Isles, it was understood 
that her crew was to be examined. 
At yesterday’s hearing neither the 
Williams’ lawyer nor the Recorder 
gave the address of the man who 
claimed he owned the arms. The law- 
yer said that recently Mr. Williams 
had sent a truck. to transport the arms 
from an express station in New York 
City to a warehouse in Hoboken, which 
station and warehouse the lawyer did 
not say. The driver, returning with- 
out a warehouse receipt, was sent 
back to get one, and never returned. 
How the customs officials got their 
tip that the arms were hidden aboard 


the East Side is not known, but it is 


supposed that it was furnished by some 
discharged member of the crew. 


HOME. BREW ISSUE 
DIVIDES PAKTY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Wertern News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — Home 
brew“ has split the progressive wing 


| yo 


- What Is to Be Dose in Future 


cable to The stian Science 
onitor from its Eu News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday) — I 
have no doubt the British Empire will 
pull through. But we have come to 
forked roads and it is for you to 
decide what is to be done in the fu- 
ture,” was how W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia, presented the 
situation to the Empire Development 
Parliamentary Committee in 
House of Commons last night. 


“I do not say you should neglect 
trade outside the empire,“ con- 
tinu Mr. Hughes. “But I would 
point out that when the war came 
those foreign nations did not rally to 
your support while these four domin- 
fons put 1,000,000 white soldiers in 
the field. Are we to go on haphazard 
lines, or are we to have some fixed 
plan? 

“We-are trusting not only for the 
next generation but for many gener- 
ations to come. You-are on your ped- 
estal now. But your hand is becom- 
ing a little weary. How shall you take 
your place in the sun which is war- 
ranted you? It is obviously not only 
your obligation but your interest to 
develop your empire. In a little while 
that empire will have a great many 
millions of people. 


“Do not forget that if there had not 
been that unfortunate quarrel with 
the United States some hundred years 
ago the peace of the world would have 
been assured. Are we to repeat that 
error?’ asked Mr. Hughes. “Are we 
going to develop a policy which will 
insure the growth of the empire, not 
only for trade out for peace and se- 
curity? 

“You have an excess of population 
in this country. If you — an excess 
in Yorkshire and a shortage in Corn- 
wall,” he pointed out, “you would send 
people from Yorkshire to Cornwall. 
You would shift them. =I say shift 
them now. If one of these great out- 
posts on the empire falls, it will in- 
volve a serious blow to this: country. 
Five millions of people cannot hold 
Australia. Nine millions cannot hold 
Canada. We want population,” Mr. 
Hughes declared, “of,the right sort. 

“Mr. Churchill has said that the 
pace is more rapid than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. But if the pace up- 
ward ,so likewise is the pace down- 
ward more rapid. The time is ripe and 
rotten ripe for the development =f 
trade resources,” concluded Mr. 
Hughes, “from which both you and we 
will reap an abundant harvest.” 


AGITATOR RELEASED 
BY €OURT'S' ORDER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The case 
of Sigmund Zarkin, arrested on a 
street corner for speaking in behalf 
of the Unemployment Council, which 
is conducting a 10-day drive for funds 
to defend political prisoners, has been 
thrown out of court by Magistrate 
Alexander H. Geismar. This is the 
statement for which Mr. Zarkin was 
arrested: 

“There are only two classes in this 
country, the capitalists and the work- 
ers. Mr. Rockefeller makes $5 on 
every ton of coal sold, without lifting 
a finger, while 5,000,000 workers are 
walking the streets in search of work.” 

The complaint also cited this circu- 
lar, distributed by him: 

“We, the Unemployment Council, 
recognize that unemployment is a 
chronic phenomenon of the present 
capitalist state of production and dis- 


tribution. We realize that the work- 


ing class will constantly be confront- 


ed with unemployment periods, which 


will become ever more acute as the 
capitalist system goes on and until it 
is overthrown. We further realize 
that unemployment can only be abol- 
ished by the workers taking over the 
government and the industries.” ~~ 
The magistrate did not find in the 


of the Republican Party in Wisconsin evidence anything to justify the court's 
and assumed such an importance that Consideration of the case. 


it now threatens to be the deciding 


factor in the next campaign for. tne EXPERTS DISC USS 


nomination for Governor. Many of 
the former supporters of Gov. John J. 
Blaine have broken with him since his 
veto of the Matheson dry enforcement 
bill, which put a ban on brewing in the 
home. They have held conferences 
with those opposed to the Governor 
last autumn. This has resulted in a | 


GERMAN PAYMENTS 


Special to The Christian Sience Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Thursdav)—Today 
there began at the Quai d'Orsay the 
(deliberations of the commission of 


movement to suppor Alvin Peterson, experts which is to settle a number of 


(years in duration, but whether sub- Governor. 


chairman of the State Committee, for | questions left 


over by the last Su- 


preme Council. The cost of the 


Mr. Peterson was a supporter of rmies in Germany and their payment, 
All mention of China, India and other | Senator Robert M. La Follette until the | the price of coal received from Ger- 


America in the war. Senator Irvine 
L. Lenroot backed Mr. Peterson in hig 
campaign for the chairmanship. Politi- 
cal observers believe Senator La Fol- 

lette will aid Governor Blaine in his 
fight for reelection. - | 


CUSTER BATTLE TO 
BE REPRODUCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
fro ita Western News Office 


SIOUX FALLS} South Dakota—For 
some days Sioux Indians and mem: 


bers of other American Indian tribes 
of the northwest have been gathering 
at the Custer battlefield, on the Little 


Big Horn River, in southern Montana, 


to participate in a portrayal of Cus- 


ter's last fight. which will be staged 


on this battlefield on June 25, the anni- 


Dai 231 Arr 
rh 


versary of the battle and massacre, | 
which took place on June 25, 1876. 


on Saturday, June 25, this historic | 


| 


battle will be reproduced, Indians and | 
soldiers taking part to make it as 
realistic as possible. 


4 
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countries was to be eliminated from Senator opposed the participation of many and the priority of Belgian 


claims are among the problems to be 
voted upon. 

There. is also to be decided the dis- 
tribution of a small vercentage of the 
German indemnity after the principal! 
Allies have. according to the accord of 
Brussels and Spa, been satisfied. 

There is 6% per cent for the smaller 
powers still unallocated. The present 
expert confererce will be followed hv 
a meeting of finarce ministers. who 
will finally decide the questions under 
review. 


—— — — — — 


AMUSEMENTS 


A DELIGHTFUL ALL DAY’S SAIL 


PROVINCETOWNaeres 


DOROTHY BRADFORD | 


Leaves Baryline Wharf. 40@ Atlantic are. LI 
WA. X. Arr. ‘Provineetews 


Leaves Provincetown 330 f 7. A * 
— FP. M. Sundays and 
estas 8:00 P. Holidays 1 NK 
PAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
Me sie, Refreshments, Statercoms 


Tel. Fort Hill 
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„ wh en she was a child, at the 
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I be a piano tuner?” she seems 
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of experience, travel and society; but 
as I watched her face the other day, 
the lady in the soft sea green chif- 
fon drapery faded, and I saw that same 


forward eyes, and delicate attentive 
wistfulness in her manner, as if catch- 
ing the last precise nuance of what 
was happening about her, above a 
skirt and jacket of the 1890's, valise of 


1 9 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
“May I be a piano tuner >” 


me tools in her hand, and I said, “So, so, 


with her braids 


she has always, quite really, been a 
tuner, a good workman; a valiant 
goer-forth to make the most of her 
talents, proud with the pride of care- 
ful and interested labor,’ always listen- 
ing, busy with what was near. Life,” 
I said, “has been good to me to give 


me the Lady Tuner for a friend.” 


~ LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 


the editor must remain sole judge of their 


. 


pianos she could, and 
was business, said, “Give 


* 
work. 

of the day she got 

the union piano 

and how she 


piek d up languages, and as- 
and amused, I believe, some 


ve > the care and N mak - 
planos. We good „ too.“ 
man who had taken a chance 
‘oung un's ears, never had a 
was more of an addition to 

/ 


„ she made the rounds of the 
1 was the clearing house for 

t news—most artists used 
ano for whose makers she 
dd; and in the summer, she made 

like the other tuners, from the 
where telephone and letter or- 


* 
. 


en 
cae 


was wrath’s and his words 
an. as he withstood the in- 


suitability and he does not undertake to 
＋ himself or this newspaper responsible 
the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 
Harvey Misapprehends 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

When Ambassador Harvey told his 
first London audience that the United 
States of America had, by a majority 
of 7,000,000, refused to take any part 


L in the League of Nations he grossly 


misrepresented the facts. 


which the late presidential election 
turned. 

While Hoover and Taft told the pub- 
lic that Senator Harding favored a 
league, Johnson and others said he 
would “scrap” the League, if elected. 

Being puzzled, I wrote to Marion 
inquiring if the Senator indorsed what 
Johnson had said on his behalf. A 
simple “yes” or “no” was all I asked. 
Instead thereof I received a wordy 
reply that Mr. Harding had not time 
to respond to personal inquiries; but 
if I would consult his speeches I 
should discover his views. The only 
reason for my writing was that I 
could not discover his views from his 
speeches, so carefully noncommittal 
were they. 

Doubtiess more millions of voters 
believed Taft and Hoover than believed 
Johnson, especially as Senator Hard- 
ing had voted in favor of this country 
taking part in a modified League of 


Nations. 


Obviously the settlement of interna- 
tional differences by consultation and 
reason is more American than is the 
resort to high explosives and pojson- 
ous 5 ö ; 

0 ed) EDWARD BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, California, June 1, 1921. 


The “Shape” of the Sky 


What is the apparent form of the 
vault of the sky? There is probably 


hemisphere, with its zenith appearing 
as distant as the horizon. At sea. or 
ma flat country, the seeming greater 
distance of the horizon is best shown. 


One authority, in discussing this ques- 


tion, reaches the conclusion that the 
form of the vault, in vertica! section, 
that of the segment of a circle, the 
at the center an 

the order of 40 degrees. If 
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courageous face, with gray, straight- | 


| break the speed 


no one to whose eyes it seems a true’ 


| ago, and this is the first time he has 
been allowed out by himself. 


pin turns without even once blow- 
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after I had spent a strenuous 
automobile that the great idea 
to me. Up until a few weeks 
been content to let a reg- 


ly licensed chauffeur drive for me. 
I 


0 


hew 
ago, 
ular. 


a 


It 

bad been perfectly willing to sit in 
the back of the car while he bent 
nonchaiantly over the wheel, driving 
through small, thread-like openings in 
the traffic where it seemed to me that 


‘only a diminutive’ and very cleverly 


driven wheel-barrow could make its 
way safely. I had watched him many 
times wiggle his way up a crowded 
avenue in the rush hour, playing for 
place with a sureness and dexterity 
that I accepted without question. 1 
did not understand then what miracles 
were being performed by this impas- 
sive driver whose hands, feet, eyes 
and thoughts were all being used in 
the most harmonious way. But that, 
as I said, was before 1 tried to do it 
myself. 

About what happened when 1 (after 
several more or less successful at- 
tempts to handle the car on a smooth 
country road, where the only thing ‘I 
paksed was a small and very haughty 
rabbit) tried to pass the road test re- 
quired by the state in which I live be- 
fore one may be licensed to drive on 


the public highways, it is best to say 


nothing, | 

I reached home with my thoughts 
in a whirl like the very wheels on my 
car; I found that although the car 
was ‘safely in the garage, I still went 
on driving it. I was ng to remem- 
ber what I had done when I reversed 
that kept me reversing indefinitely 
until the hand of the harassed in- 
structor from the state highway de- 
partment (and the foot too, if I re- 
member correctly) had caused the car 
to desist charging backward into a 
stone wall, and turned it from a fierce, 
headstrong, wfllful thing into a meek 
lamb headed ‘peacefully home with 
due care for the rights of other cars 
and pedestrians. 

I had some writing to do that night, 
but when I sat down at my type- 
writer, I found that all the nicely 
arranged ideas, the cleverly con- 
structed paragraphs, the nice wording 
of phrases, had all left me. My 
thoughts were a blank. And it was 
then that the great idea,came to me. 

Why should not writers be licensed? 
That was the thought that struck me 
as being an expedjent thing and a 
wonderful improvement over times 
like the present when an author can 
mount his Pegasus, without even 80 
much as a number plate, to ride rougii- 
shod over the world of words. Why 
should there not be a state department 
to see to this very nécessary (so it 
seemed to me then) improvement? 

Why should a writer be allowed to 
drive recklessly around in books and 
magazines, using up words like gaso- 
line, running down ‘ideas, backing 
down avenues of thought that really 
should be “one-way streets,” with no 
writer's traffic cop to set him right, 
and tell him to put on his brake, stop 
his car and go home again, driving 
very carefully the while? 

And then think of the authors who 
limit every day! 
Along certain lines of writing, for 
instance, there could be a limit of 
speed—say 250 words an hour—and 


‘even although no one were looking, 


the self-respecting writer would keep 
faith with his conscience and the laws. 

Think how the world would be saved 
from a fiood of mediocre writing, if 
authors were required to pass a road 
test, with an accredited author, chosen 
for his skill and temperateness, as the 
instructor and judge. Before anyone 


decided to take up literature,” for in- 
¥ tingeine green a brown field does not 


stance, he would have to submit an 


: there have 2 
for such a long time.” | — 

And 80 on. It isn't such a bad. idea, 
I maintain, after al. ron 


“ENGLISH HEDGES ° 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The charm of an English country- 
side is an elusive thing, but three fac- 
tors immediately impress the wan- 
derer on the roadway—the mists that 
harmonjze so many see ly discord- 
ant elements, the colors réflected from 
the sofl and the growths it nourishes, 
and the hedgerows. 

The mists vary daily, nay, hourly; 
colors, though they change before the 
eye as when a shadow from a cloud 
turns a brown field to purple, depend 
largely on the seasons, but the hedge- 


— % 
— 


— 


Drawn for The Christign Science Monitor 


The birds call them home 


rows are more stable, always present, 
ever dividing the landscape into ir- 
regular triangles, squares and poly- 
gons, keeping broad masses of color in 
their places by motleyed ribbons of 
green or brown. Seen from above, the 
country looks as if a child had made 
a plan of a house and had experi- 
mented with rich tones in carpets. 
Vaguely I remember an art lecture 
on perspective which emphasized the 
need of the perpendicular element to 
show distance. Some unknown artists 
perceived this without being aware of 
it when they set flat stones on edge, 
threw up embankments and set out 
their hedges and shrubs. Some felt 
that there was something lacking and 
planted trees at the intersections, and 
the impression is that nature is play- 
ing puss in the corner. 
ginner’s point of view, the shapes and 
sizes of the fields are all wrong when 
pure perspective is considered. They 
are likely to give a wrong impression 
of distance, as when‘unusually small 
windows are put in a house or thick- 
edged tiles are ‘aid at the bottom and 
thinredged at the top of a roof. 
' Considered individually the broken 
hedge is more interesting than one 
jn perfect condition Some have been 
torn down to give the cattle a more 
direct path than the gate to another 
field, others have been left to fall 
down because the cost of labor is 
high. The cattle wear away the 
grass in these breaks, and the color 
changes from the green of grass to 
the red or brown of soil and shades 
back to the green again. At the side 
the roots of the yellow gorse and the 
green holiy are seen in the earth— 
filled with crevices of the stones. 
There has been a tendency in parts 
of England to supplant the hedges 
with the more efficient but less ro- 
mantic concrete posts and wire. The 
high price of wheat during the war 
was one cause, as a hedge demands 
three to six feet of a field, while 
now the cost of upkeep is another. 
The railroads, which once kept a huge 
force of men digging and trimming 
around these hedges, can prove that 
wire fencing does not require the 
attention that the beautifying hedges 
do, and the pleasure given by the 
sight over a hedge of new wheat 
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one of the most charming and 
fted actresses of the mid-nineteenth 
century, when the tradition of English 
comedy was restored to the stage, with 
all its robust and innocent merriment. 
Marie Wilton herself became a leader 
in the revival of the school of Sher- 
‘with splendid pluck) the penniless lit- 
tle actress started management on her 
own account, with £1000 lent to her 
by her brother-in-law, Mr. Francis 
Drake. Marie Wilton took the Queen's 
Theater in Tottenham Street, a small 
and a neglected house, commonly 
called the Dust Hole, and engaged the 
‘exclusive services of H. J. Byron to 
supply her with plays of the burlesque 
type, of which that playwright was a 
master. The theater, renamed the 
Prince of Wales, was painted and 
cleaned and furnished; Marie Wilton 
played in a Byronic burlesque or two, 
and thenceforward her fortune was 
nrade. 

It was at this time that Marie Wil- 
ton came to the rescue of a young 
playwright, Tom Robertson, whose 
comedy had been refused by e-ery 
manager in London; had been payed 


idan and Goldsmith, when, in 1865, 


ſat Liverpool, where it had failed. Rob- 
lertson was suffering the usual con- 
‘sequences of attempting 
‘new in dramatic art. Rejecting the 


something 


artificial and outworn convention of 
the day, the absurd melodrama played 
in the ridiculons manner (which still 
surviv 
real declamation, Robe m drew life 
as he saw it. That rie Wilton, 
trained as she had been trained in the 
theater since she was a small child, 
should have perceived the merit of 
Robertson’s work, is a singular testi- 
mony to her acumen, and, in accepting 
the new play at a moment when her 
whole future depended upon its suc- 
cess, she manifested a notable courage. 
Her judgment and her courage were 


‘alike justified. “Society,” produced in 


November, 1865, Marie Wilton playing 
Maud Hetherington and Mr. Bancroft 
playing Sidney Daryl, ran for 150 
nights, a very long run in those days. 

The production of Robertson's So- 
ciety” marked the revival of true Eng- 


lish comedy, in which life was truth- 


| fully delineated and truthfully pre- 
From the be- sented. There followed a series of the 
| jolly 
: “Caste,” “Play,” and M. P.“ 
‘Marie Wilton married Squire Ban- 


“Ours,” 
In 1867, 


Robertson pieces; 


croft; and in 1880, Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft took the Haymarket Theater. In 
their book, “Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft,” 
Mrs. Bancroft describes her grief at 
leaving the Prince of Wales, in which 
so many delightful years of hard work 
had passed. As she went from room 
to room, the very walls, she said, 
seemed to reproach her. 

In the Haymarket the Bancrofts 
happily continued their successful 


management. They retired in 1885, 
with a fortune won by 20 years of 
honestly giving the public of their 
best. Among the plays they produced, 
and in which they acted, besides the 
Byronic burlesques and the Robertson 
comedies, were: W. S. Gilbert’s 
“Sweethearts”: Wilkie Collins’ “Man 
and Wife“; Reade and Taylor’s “Masks 
and Faces,” which is the dramatized 
version of Charles Reade’s admirable 
novel, “Peg Woffington,” the heroine 
being played to perfection by Mrs. 
Bancroft; “The Vicarage,” Money.“ 
“Diplpmacy,” “Olivia” (recently re- 
vived in London), “Our Boys,” Wills’ 
“Caste,” “A Scrap of Paper,” “A Quiet 
Rubber.” Never, perhaps, has any 
management given a like entirely de- 
lightful and an invariably refined en- 
tertainment: and the name of the Ban- 
crofts will long be honored. 

Lady Bancroft began to learn her 
art almost as soon as she could walk 


and talk. One among a large and a 


affidavit that he had, unaided, driven sbow in the dividends. The efficiency | needy family, she helped to earn 


his Pegasus 150 miles, and had won experts have statistics on their side money, reciting and playing infantine || 
Some | but statistics do not cover the nudity | parts. She relates how she was some- 

times roused from bed and taken to 

ithe theater to,recite, so sleepy that 


applause for his performance. 
writer, already licensed, would have to 


That was certainly not the issue on sign his affadavit, and, in a way, be 
sponsor for the newcomer to the may stand. The sheep and cattle must she began the wrong piece. 


ol the land. 
In the pasture country the rows 


As a 


ranks, accepting the responsibility of | have protection from the wind and child, she played at the théaters of 


seeing that he kept the laws for 
writers. Then he would be numbered, 


given a license tag, and turned loose ments. 


to follow his calling only so long as 
he obeyed the laws. Or, as I said be- 
fore, if stricter methods be thought 
necessary, he would have to pass a 
road test, in which his performance 
would be judged by the care he took in 
selecting his words, his regard for 
speed, his consideration for the public, 
and his ability to get out of a tight 
place in traffic; as you might say, with 
neatness and dispatch. 

It would be noted by his instructor 
and judge in the car whether or not 
he slowed up at. corners where the 
road was not clearly defined; whether 
or not he blew his horn to announce 
to pedestrians, or non-writers, that he 
was coming; whether he knew the use 
of his brake, of slow speed, and re- 
verse. 
And think of the salutary effect of 
the thought that one’s license might 
be taken away for any unsatisfactory 
performance! How much more care- 
fully we would all think before we 
began to tap the typewriter keys, and 
how much more worth while our out- 
put would, of necessity, be! 

And think how satisfyirig it would 
be when a new book appeared on the 
market, to nod wisely and say, Oh. 
yes, by H. Parkinson Jenkins! He 
just passed his road test a few weeks 


They 
tell me his first book is very interest- 
ing. Did you hear that H. G. Springs 
had his license taken away from him 
last week because he had been over- 
speeding! Two books in as many 
years. my dear! Honestly, I don’t 
see What we are coming to, if the laws 
are not made more strict! 
“And G. K. Trunkerton has been 
writing. recklessly again! They tell 
me he has been seen taking the hair- 


rain. They find gratifying the heat 
|which is reflected from the embank- 
The rabbits scurry into the 
| prickly thorns and the birds call the 
hedges their home. The traveler who 
walks or cycles over the roads and 
through the lanes welcomes a pro- 
tected stretch of highway. The cot- 
tager cultivating his small holding re- 
tains the hedges his forefathers set 
out and busies himself with keeping 
his boundaries in trim. As these 
rows wind to his little garden they 
pile on each other to make a wind- 
break and a high frame for the white- 
washed, thatched-roofed + cottages. 
which are the most homely if not the 
most picturesque of-homes. 


Bath and Norwich, and was a mem- 
ber of the company at ‘Bristol under 
J. H. Chute. In the same theater were 
trained Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, 
Henrietta Hodson, and Charles Cogh- 
lan. Little Marie Wilton played 
Fleance in Macready’s performance of 
“Macbeth,” and the great actor sent 
for her after the play. She told him 
her ambition was to play Lady 
Macbeth. “Oh,” said Macready, “is 
that all? Well, I like your ambition; 
you are a strange little thing, and 
have such curious eyes; but you must 
change them before you play Lady 
Macbeth, or you will make your audi- 
ences laugh instead of cry.” And, in- 
deed, the girl made her audiences 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY—BOSTON 


Business 
From june 15 


inclusive, this store 
M. and close at 


June 25 our 


ing his horn or slowing up. Several | 
of his readers have been making 


complaints about him to the State De- 


partment. And Robert Rooms has, 


been driving over the same roads so! 


— 
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Summer 


Saturdays during July and August, when’ 
the store will be closed all x 


On Saturdays June 1 8 and 
open until 5 o'clock 
Jordan. Marsh Company 


Schedule 


to September 15, 
will open at 9 A. 
5 P. M., except 


store will be 
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‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor h 
Lady Bancroft, Marie Effie Wilton, 


) of false emphasis and un- 


In 1856 Marie Wilton was invited to 
Play at the Lyceum in London. She 
accepted the proposal, as she recounts, 
with great trepidation, and played 
with great success in Belp a 
and then in William Brough’s bur- 
‘lesque, “A Winter's Tale.” . Thenee- 
forward, for the next nine years, 
Marie Wilton playec in burlesque 
fat the Haymarket, the old Adelphi, 
and the Strand. She played the 
part then known as the “burlesque 
boy” in these jovial pieces. Dickens, 
who knew what/he was talking about. 
having dropped into the Strand one 
night to see H. J. Byron’s “The Maid 
and the Magpie,” wrote to Forster, “I 
call her the cleyerest girl I have ever 
seen on the stage in my time, and the 
most singularly original.” Her last 
appearance in burlesque was i: 
Byron’s “Little Don Giovanni,” in 
1865. She aspired to play comedy, and 
this resolute woman fulfilled her an- 
bition. She knew what she wanted 
and got it. To Lady Bancroft it was 
given not only to succeed, but to exert 
a noble and an enduring influence 
upon the art she loved. 

A writer in The Times of London, 
who remembers her playing, writes 
that “playgoers have long grown used 
to doing without ‘her acting. The 
roguish eye. the infectious laughter, 
the delicious little moves, and 


‘mingled archness, sweetness, petu- 


add the compelling dignity and beau- 228 on the Brinnell scale. 


tiful movements of the little figure— 
have long disappeared from the stage 
Few actresses, perhaps, have roused 
such warm feelings of personal devo- 
tion in the public as Lady Bancroft. 
Her farewell appearance at the Hay- 
market and her. reappearance in 
‘Diplomacy’ were scenes of indescrib- 
able enthusiasm. The constant un- 
selfishness with which she subordi- 
nated herself to the demands of the 
ensemble, playing a small part or even 
no part at all when the occasion de- 
manded it, deserves hororable recoz- 
nition. In the theater, as in private 
life, her ready sympathy, her quick 
but kindly wit, and her irresistible 
charm endeared her to all with whom 
she came in contact.” 

To have made so many honest people 
happy; to be remembered by them 
with respect and affection; to have 
achieved a consummate skill in a 
chosen art: and to have raised the 
standard of that art, establishing « 
fresh and a clean tradition of inno- 
cent mirth: how good and pleasant 
the life of little Marie Wilton and 
Lady Bancroft. 


the | 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Who shall sing us a song of mists 

Of the bows’ wash and of the sails 
shifting, ‘ 

Of the wheel's lurch and af the glass 

falling, — N 

Ot the deck's tilt and the leadsman 
calling? 


Who shall sing of the fog-hung 
beaches, 

Ot the white moon's glare on surf- 
bound reaches, 

Of the sheets’ song and the yards’ 

swaying, 

Of the pale stars and 
ing? 


Of the ship’s wake and the waves 
thrashing, ö 

Of the spray’s lash and the ‘shrouds’ 
clashing, 

Of the barque’s leap like a colt at 
tether, 

Of the sea fog and the White Weather? 


Problems of Metallurgy 


Very* fascinating are the unsolved 
problems of metallurgy which were 
discussed at a recent meeting of an 
institution of civil engineers. 

There is a common carbon steel 
which, when heated to 725 degre+s 
Centigrade and quenched in brine, 


the dawn's gray- 


‘bends, on becoming cold, 43 degrees. 
Jance, grace and . sauciness’—let us and possesses the hardness number 


If heated 


only 10 degrees higher, to 735 degrees, 


and then quenched and cooled, it bends 
only 1% degrees, and its hardness be- 
comes 512. Finally, when the heat is 
increased another five degrees, to 740 
degrees, the effect is that the steel 
will not bend at all, and its hardness 
number rises to 713. 

All these results are produced by a 
range of temperature less than that 
experienced by the air on an ordinary 


spring day. There is a steel contain- 
ing 20 per cent of nickel which is al- 


; 
' 
; 
; 


1 


8 
rises to 15 tons. Then, after returning 


1 


most nonmagnetic and has a tenacity 
of 40 tons per square inch. If im- 
mersed in liquid air it decomes 
trongly magnetic, and its tenacity 


to ordinary temperatures, it retains a 


i tenacity of 115 tons. 
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FLORAL COMPANY 
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Shillito’s Summer Sale 
— Of — 


Silks and Wash Fabrics 


Begins Monday. All our Silks, woolen dress 
materials, fine wash goods, ginghams and muslins 
most attractively priced for this special sale. 
stay-at-homes this is an exceptional opportunity. 
Come early in the week while selections are varied. 


The John Shiilito Company 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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For 


: 


absence. 


Goldsmiths 


Summer Vacation 


Before going away for the summer, consign your 
damaged jewelry or silverware to our care, and 
have it repaired and refinished during your 


By so doing, you obviate the necessity of caring 
for your jewelry while you are away, and it will 
be waiting for you in the Fall when you return. 


41-43 Fourth Street, East 
CINCINNATI _ « 


The Lowey & Goebel Co. 


FURNITURE 


of Character at Popular Prices 


Home of the Paths Pathépbone, a 
Perfected Phonograph 


125-127-329 West Fifth St., Cincinnati’ 


rc nan rons Cet 


A T horoughly Reliable 
Department Store 
' Established in Cincinnati in 1867 
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Potters Shoes 


A HouseKold Word in Cincinnati since 1866 


7 


We've Grown with the City 


16-20-22-24 WEST FIFTH 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STREET 


For really good jewelry at moderate 


prices come to 


George H. Newstedt 


Jeweler Fourth at Race 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The HALLMARK Store 


1 


serving for his personal use only the 
attic rooms on the-top floor, and 
rest of space to | 

which he 


n "AREAL PEACE| 


e eee Triumph in chenber for Policy 
carvings, and all kinds of domestic or of Moderation, Pacificism and 
dente ite that cron 3 Entente Is Considered to Be 

a Remarkable Sign 


is library, containing books, pre- 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Seience Monitor 

PARIS, Fier plea of Aristide 
Briand for moderation, for real peace 
in Europe, for the closest cooperation 
with England, which has come to stand 
in the eyes of France as a symbol of 
friendliness and cooperation even with 
Germany is a remarkable portent. 

The fact that he could make this 
policy of moderation; pacificism, and 
entente, triumph in the Chamber after 
the excitement of recent months, after 
so many speeches in favor of occupa- 
tion of the Rubr, of separation if need 
be from England, is a still more re- 
markable portent. 
The folly of premature violence, of 
also, include many constant alarms and excursions, of 
of which some of the unknown adventures with unknown 
1 — of isolation in Europe, 
a has never been better expressed than 
by Mr. Briand when he declared that 
while he is in power he will not al- 
low France to be placed in the situa- 
tion where she found herself in 1815 
and 1870. 


Courage Required 


Such a declaration, which required 
considerable courage to make in a 
Chamber which was angry with Eng- 
land and exceedingly suspicious of 
Germany, and disappointed that the 
promises which had been made for 
the occupation of the Ruhr were not 
carried out, is an excellent sign. If 
France, or at least the France which 
is represented by Parliament, has 
under provocation and in face of the 
financial situation and the obvious 
bad faith of Germany sometimes al- 
lowed itself to be carried further than 
prudence would have counseled, it 
nevertheless only requires the enun- 
ciation of a more sensible doctrine of 
calm, of caution, and of generosity, to 
recall it to its best traditions. 

Certainly it must be confessed that 
Mr. Briand had by some of his 
speeches contributed to the formation 
of the state of feeling which after- 
ward it was not easy to allay. He 
had promised the occupation of the 
Rublf for the first of May, he had 
threatened to lay his hand on the col- 
lar of Germany, he had made it 
clearly understood that any move by 
Germany in Upper Silesia would be 
instantly followed by French action. 
Such declarations, however, should 
not be separated from the time and 
place in which they are spoken. They 
served their purpose in bringing about 
a real submission on the part of Ger- 
many. The Ruhr is the sensitive point 
of Germany. It is, as it were, the 
heel of Achilles. The menace of the 
Ruhr will always suffice to bring Ger- 
Norwegians that they had discovered Many to reason. Regarded purely 
Spitzbergen in the twelfth century from the viewpoint of their effect on 
and by the British that they had dis- | Germany, the declarations of Mr. Bri- 


| covered it in the sixteenth. The earli- Fees may be said to have been justi- 
est authentic record was that of Wil- |” 
‘am Barents, « Dutch pilot, who in| Prisoner of His Propaganda . gue eat tan bose 
F But unfortunately, interpreted oo more stress will shortly have to be 
Then ten years later, Henry 8 literally by a considerable section of put upon force and less upon good 
landed on Spitzbergen when. endear Parliament, they could not be dis- will. But at any rate Mr. Briand se- 
oring to find a northwest passage. He missed when they had served their cured a notable triumph for common 
discovered and reported that the purpose without great trouble. Par- sense and the effect of this triumph 
fjords were swarming with whales liamentary groups were disappointed must influence all subsequent events. 
and from that time for 200 years it at the non-fulfillment of threats even |= 
became the whale-hunting place of the though the results were obtained with- 
world. An active part in the industry out the fulfillment of threats. It has 
was taken by Dutch, Danish and Brit- been said that Mr, Briand became 
ish, and 32,000 whales were taken by prisoner of his own propaganda. It 
was not easy for him, having excited | 


the Dutch alone in 46 years. 
How Spitzbergen had affected the the expectations and whetted the ap- 
petites of those who are most hostile 


habits and the dress of the people of 
the old world had an interesting light toward Germany, to assuage the pas- 


ment she found herself before a Ger- 
any had accepted all French 
and which seemed to be 


of active force, would have had the 
serious consequences of wrecking the 
entente, of perhaps displeasing 
art, will shortly be at the disposition 
of students, as will also the rich col- 
lection of prints und drawings, the 
latter including works by Raphael, 
Parmigiano, Guardi, Andrea del Sarto, 
G. B. Tiepolo, Claude Lorraine and 
Gainsborough. The book of Tiepolo 
designs, which be purchased about 20 
years ago in England for some £10.0.0 
at a sale, is looked upon by experts as 
the most conspicuous and valuable of 
the collection, containing, as it does, 
37 pages in which are drawn, in pen 
and bistra, fanciful groups and alle- 
gorical scenes, some of which have 
been recognized as afterward made 
use of in the large paintings of the 
master. 

His pictures, 
valuable works. 
most beautiful and noteworthy are 
“St. Stephen” ascribed to Giotto; 
“Head of the Redeemer,” by Piero 
della Francesca, and an enchanting | 
battle-piece by Paolo Uccello, whose 
decorative sense is expressed here, as 
in the pictures of like character in the 
‘Uffizi and the London National Gal- 
‘ery, in troops ok splendid horses with 
gilded trappings, and spears and pen- 
nouns, and fruit trees laden with glow- 
ing fruit, and all kinds of delightful 
details. 

The Herbert Horne collection has 
not, certainly, attained to that fullness 
and perfection which would have been 
the case had its owner been able to 
devote more years to its completion 

jand coordination; but it is neverthe- 

less, as it stands, a wonderful achieve- 
ment for one man—and he a compar- 
bape poor one—to have compassed. 
and the palace in which it is 

— — form indeed a rich legacy for 

a student to have left for the benefit 

of other students; for a foreigner to 

have bequeathed to the country of has 
adoption; and it remains as an abiding 
witness to Herbert Horne’s love of 
Italy, her art and ancient industries; 
to his long years of study, his expert 
knowledge, his devotion of unstinted 
time and enérgy to the gathering, for 
transmissich to future students and 
art-lovers, of the manifestations of 
the skill, the sense of beauty and util- 
ity, of a past age. 


SpTTZBERCEN NOW 
Has NEW INDUSTRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland — Lecturing 
to the Royal Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety members in Edinburgh recently, 
John Mathieson gave some interesting 
details of the history of Spitzbergen. 
The claim was made, he said, by the 


is 
in 
giving all kinds of touching little de- 
tails about the Signor’s acquisition of 
this, his enthusiasm over that, his 


erent, militarist, and 

Not to have changed would 

assuredly have been a fatal policy for 
France. 


A Policy of Menaces 

But it is to be noted that although 
Mr. Briand might see these conse- 
quences of continuing a sterile policy 
of/menaces which for a time could 
perhaps be justified, there are other 


members of Parliament who are not so 
elastic, whose perceptions are not so 
quick, and it was difficult and danger- 
ous for Mr. Briand to address. himseif 
to them, in terms of pacificism so 
soon after his address to them in terms 
of force. 

It should also be noted that even 
when grave decisions which may turn 
the whole course of world events have 
to be taken, questions of internal 
politics always come in, There were 
ranged against Mr. Briand, ready to 
take advantage of his inconsistencies, 
his failure to execute promises, an- 
tagonists who were thus bound to de- 
fend and proclaim a policy of force, 
and to describe the policy of Mr. Bri- 
and as one of feebleness. 

The dilemma of Mr. Briand was as 
follows: either he could make a flam- 
boyant speech in the perfervid patriotic 
vein, break with England, order the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and thus win 
the applause of those deputies who 
were unable to see the consequences 
both in a material and moral sense for 
France—securing an easy triumph but 
jeopardizing the future of his coun- 
try: or, on the other hand, he could 
decide for moderation, for pacifcation, 
for cooperation with other countries. 
thus obtaining the esteem of the world 
but running the risk of finding himself 
overthrown by those deputies who re- 
called literally his earlier statements. 


No Easy Choice 

The choice could not be easy, for 
amour-propre and the dread of the 
appearance of having changed his 
opinions were involved. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Briand that he, neverthe- 
less, chose the path which meant 
peace, friendship, and renewed re- 
spect for French reasonableness. 

Has a turning point been reached 
in French politics? It would be dif- 
ficult to say at this moment. Cir- 
cumstances may again upset the new 
attempt to consolidate the peace in 
Europe. France is within her legal 
rights in demanding the application of 
sanctions in case of Germany’s default 
or recalcitrancy. Whether she is well 
advised in insisting upon them is a 
matter that is open to controversy. 
At present it would appear that less 


widely as possible the domestic furni- 
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The courtyard of the Palazzo Horne in Florence 


Delicious Dishes 
From Plain Rice 


restoration of the other, his hopes for 


ture and works of art of the four- 
this collection which he had made the 


teenth and fifteenth centuries; and it 
was long his desire to find for these a central interest of his life. 

suitable and permanent home. Finally. For the collecting instinct, the ap- 
after years of waiting, during all of! preciation and understanding of the 
which he was increasing and coordi- | beautiful things of the Italian Renais- 


be continued, but the trouble looked 
like being started again when In- 
dalécio Prieto voted for the Recon- 
structionists. 


.| Communists in Minorty 


The voting was at last completed, 
and it was counted up, the individual 
members represented by each dele- 
gate being counted.’ The Reconstruc- 


tionists ‘triumphed, the final figures 
being: Reconstruction, 8808; Third 
International, 6025. 

Perez Solis, who had voted for the 
Third International, at once went for- 
ward to the platferm and read a 
manifesto in which the constitution 
of a Communist Party was proclaimed. 
The manifesto stated that the Com- 
munists, partisans of the Third In- 
ternational, considergd themselves as 
incompatible with those who had sup- 
ported the thesis of Reconstruction 
in the congress, and to collaborate 
with them further would be undigni- 
ified. Party unity was now broken; 
when it was not found in the con- 
sciences of the members no amount of 
ingenuity would serve to maintain it. 
They wished no longer to remain 
among lazy and tired legions who ap- 

to be waiting for time to ac- 
@omplish a work they were incapable 
of. Instead, they would now appeal 
to the masses, confident that they 
would follow them upon the rough 
road of revolution. 

More than 30 delegates signed this 
manifesto. It was stated that a ma- 
|jority of the erecutive committee 

wor in favor of it. The public were 
making “vivas” loud and long for the 
Third International, as this extraordi- 
1 series of meetings came to an 

80 two parties arise from 
one in Spanish Bocialism. 
GERMAN TOWN PLANNERS HIT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


nating his collection, he succeeded in 
acquiring a Palazzetto, a small place, 


the ancient home of the Alberti and by his few intimates. 


Corsi families; a beautiful example of | 
the late fifteenth-century Florentine 
architecture, although at the time he 
purchased it/ the origihal form had 
been greatly defaced by modern alter- 
ations. His experienced eye, however, 
detected, beneath modern partition 
walls, whitewash, paint, false ceflings 
and suchlike blinds, the possibilities 
of the place, and he set to work to re- 
store it to its origina] state, taking 
down the partitions, and so opening 
up the splendid spacious rooms; re- 
moving modern plaster ceilings and 
revealing the grand old beams. Clear- 
ing away the dirt or color-wash from 
the walls until the ancient tints and 
plaster were laid bare, restoring the 
windows to their original arched 
forms and supplying them with heavy 
shutters made to the ancient design, 
an example of which he found de- 
picted on a bit of frescoed wall, Thus, 
as the result of this loving and skill- 
ful restoration, the place now affords 


a perfect example, although on a mod- 


est ‘scale, as compared with/the more 
grandiose palaces, of a Florentine 
dwelling house of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

There is the great arched entrance; 
the arcaded court, around which the 
house is built, and upon which the 
columned galleries look down from 
the various stories; e broad stone 
stairs, and the magnificent lofty salas 
rand the smaller rooms with their fine 
vaulted or heavily timbered ceilings; 
the well, the shaft of which, sunk in 
the thickness of the wall, has an open- 
ing on every story from which water 
could be drawn from its depths. 
Underneath are the fine old vaulted 


steps, but with stone ridges crossing 
the broad paved way at short inter- 


there. At the top of the house is the 


roofed attics, with ponderous wooden 
beams sloping ai all kinds of fascinat- 
ing angles. 

It was in this Palagzetto, which he 
had already been long restoring, that 
Herbert Horne took up his abode in 


cellars, with the sloping tunnel-war 
,| leading down to them, built, not in 


vals, to give a foothold to the horses 
who used in olden days to de stabled 


open loggia with a fine view, and low- 


| 


sance, developed in him early in life, 

according to the accounts given of him 

He began his 

career as an architect; and ane of the 

best-known works is the Chapel-of the 

Ascension in the Bayswater Road, 

London, upon one of whose gate-posts 

is engraved the following inscription: 

Passengers through the busy streets of 
London, 

Enter this Sanctuary for rest, and Mlence, 
and prayer, 

Let the pictured walls within 

Speak of the past yet ever continuing 
ways of God with man. 

He also in those early days con- 
tributed poems, and articles on art 
subjects, to a literary journal named 
The Hobby Horse, with which Prof. 
Selwin Image was at that time asso- 
ciated. But he, as so many, was 
already feeling the lure of Italy; and, 
with the special aim of studying the 
works of Botticelli and writing his 
life, he went to Florence, where from 
that time on he spent the greater part 
of his time. 

An \ardent and discriminating col- 
lector, he was now enabled to pursue, 
with widened opportunity and yet 
more fruitful results, his paramount 
aim—the collection of early Italian 
pictures, books, manuscripts, furni- 
ture, household utensils and objets 
d'art of all kinds. His knowledge, his 
patient search, his tenacity and expe- 
rience made up for the smallness of 
his means, enabling him often to de- 
tect, and secure at a low price, some 
rare or interesting object under al] 
the disfiguring dirt and dilapidation 
which would have obscured its value 
to other, less keen, eyes. Aninstance 
of one such find is a splendid carpet 
of Florentine weaving which hangs 
upon the wall of one of the rooms; a 
unique-example of the earliest period 
when the Florentines began to prac- 
tice this industry, which he found, 
almost unrecognizably dirty, in a 
sacristy. 

Herbert Horne was, as has been 
seid, a man of small personal means, 
and his achievement is, therefore. one 
more instance of the way in which 
handicaps and obstacles are overcome 
by those whose devotion to their work 
or aim is sufficiently keen. Orderi 
his own life on the most fruca! lines, 
he spent all upon his collection, pro- 
curing at times, by the sale of some 


thrown upon it by the lecturer, who 
agreed with the claim of Sir Martin 
Conway that the better quality of soap 
made from whale oil had brought 
about a change in the dress of the 
period. Tudor portraits, he pointed 
out, showed relatively small ruffs and 
a small amount of linen; Jacobean 


time of Charles I still more. 


showed more linen and lace, and the taken to mean “useless,” 
The | — — that would only be 


sions that had been aroused. 


He was, indeed, obliged to pass 


brusquely from*one side to the other. 
to be the sternest critic of his own 
policy. 
of the Ruhr as the seizing of an inert | 
pledge—and the French word inerte“ | 
used in this connection can only be | 


He described the occupation | 


applied to a 
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so 


beautiful costumes of the reo pani 
and their ladies owed their chief em- 
bellishment to the discovery of Spitz- i 
bergen. Even more, he said; was 
owed by modern dress, for the chief 
supply of fur had come from ‘there 
during the past 150 years. 

Mr. Mathieson spoke of the explora- 
tion of the island and to the failure of | 
the two attempts that had been made 
to reach the North Pole bv balloon || 
from Spitzbergen. While whales had 
practically been exterminated, he said. 
a new industry had sprung up in the 
exploitation of the vast coal fields that 
had been found in the tertiary, ju- 
rassic and carboniferous periods. The 
last mentioned, alone, he said, covered 


Chisholm’s 


322 Superior Avenue, N. E. 


CLEVELAND 


Men's. Boys and 
Youth's Shoes 


Women’ s, Misses’ and 


Children’s Shoes 


240 square miles and contained over 


6,000,000,000 tons of coal. At the pres- 
ent time the annual export amounted 
to 100,000 tons, and that tonnage 
would soon be increased to halt a 
million. a 
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TTRACTIVE readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


83 


For Men, Women, Boys 


of Unquestionable Merit 
327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Opposite East 100th Street 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 


PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 


| 1028-1030 Euclid Avenue. CLEVELAND 


ate 8 Mens Clothing - 
Ge’ 5 O Furnishings and ts 


of of Monday ay, Pega 2 3 — 
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i Temaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 
men or woman ~- 
Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 
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“Good Clothes” 


| Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1 511 Euclid Avenue 140 Euclid Avenue | 


Include Only the Well Tailored C 
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—By Mrs. Knox 


OW many of us appreciate the 

possibilities of rice, one of the 
most wholesome foods that grow. 
I have found so many exquisite 
dishes can be made of rice and meat 
or rice and fruit that it seems to me 
it should have a much more fre- 
quent place. in our daily fare. 


I only have room to give one of my 

rice recipes here, but I will send you 

many other delightful rice dishes 

that are given an entirely new 
charm with Knox Sparkling Gela- 

tine it“ you will write te me for 

them. , 


‘Veal and Rice Ring 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


% cup cold water 

cups diluted gravy, bouillon or meat 
stock 

green or red pep 
cups canned or ett over 8 real, 
ham, beef or chicken 

onion 

stalk celery 

cups cooked rice 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve in the diluted gravy bouillon or 
When mixture begins to — add 
the onion, celery, and pepper 
Line the sides of a buttered 
it in tightly. 


stock. 
the meat, 
chopped fine. 

mold with the 1 pressin 
Fill the center with the gelatine mixture. 
When 6rm turn on a platter and cut is 
slices for serving. 


My Recipe Books—Free 


Tf you would like to hare the rest of my 

delicious rice recipes, together with other 

ideas for serving fruits. meats and vege- 

for my booklets, “Dainty 

Food Economy’ which 

contain many helpful suggestions. Just 

enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 
KNOX GELATINE 


800 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Wherever a recipe calls for 
gelatine—think of 
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excellent men in Mr. Federzoni and 
Mr. Luiggi (the latter an eminent en- 
gineer, ‘who has traveled widely in 


There has been, as last time, little 
respect shown for long parliamentary 
experience, for several former minis- 
ters, like Mr. Sacchi and Mr. Baccelli, 


| have been defeated. But of the newly- 


oc- | elected few are household words out- 


to stention. For in politics in 
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side their own constituencies. Indeed, 
Mr. Giolitti complains that in the se- 
lection of candidates the public has 
little voice. That is one reason ef ab- 
Italy, 
antipathies are more powerful than 
sympathies, and an elector often de- 
clines to vote for a list which contains 
one or two names to which he objects 
on personal grounds. 


Power of the Press 


The results have once more proved 


that the infiuence of the big politica: 


journals may be overrated. The pow- 
erful advocacy of Liberalism by the 
„Corriere della Sera” did not prevent 
the Socialists from winning 14 out of 
28 seats in Milan; in Rome nearly the 
whole press was favorable to the Na- 
tional Union; yet the Socialists, who 
were very poorly represented in the 
Roman newspapers, managed to ob- 
tain 4 seats out of 15. The fact is 
that pe A local sheets, insignifi- 

lave a considerable in- 

collectively, 


cant 
while organiza- 


fence 
tion is even more useful than leading 


articles. Indeed, the Liberal press 


may. as the Corriere“ suggests, have 
unwittingly helped the Socialists and 
Roman Catholics by reiterating that 
a Liberal victory was assured, and so 
lulling the Liberal elector into a state 
of false security, which madé him in- 


dulge his natural disinclination to 
vote. 
Anyhow, these last elections are a 


lesson: that the Italian middle classes, 


if they wish to be saved from Social- 


ism, must save themselves. It was 
expected that there wonld have been 
an uprising of the bourgeoisie from 
the Alps to the African Sea; but this 
has not been the case. Consequently, 
there is a moderate, if not exactly a 
Pyrrhic, victory of the Liberal Coali- 
tion. Neither political Roman Cathol- 
icism nor Socialism is squashed; the 
former has even improved its position. 
But the real remedy for this state of 
things is more political education, 
carried on not on the eve of the polls, 
but, as in Fingland, all the time, com- 
bined with a higher idea than at pres- 
ent prevails in Italy of the impor- 
tance of Parliament. 


UNITED STATES’ NEW 


CONSUL AT SYDNEY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—E. J. 
Norton's term as United States Consul 
in Sydney, which has extended since 


November, 1919, recently terminated. 
He was advised by the State Depart- 
ment ‘at Washington that he had been 


United Statees Consul-Gen- 
eral at „Peru. The change is a 
Upon | promotion, as his position at Sydney 


was Consul-in-charge. . 

The new United States Consul in 
Sydney is A. T. Haberle, who for the 
past year has been Consul-in-charge 
at Rio de Janeiro. He has also been 
in the consular service at Pernam- 
buco, . and in other parts, his 
service extending over 16 years. 

By his courtesy and social qualities 
Mr. Norton had become very popular 
in this city, and regret at his depart- 
ure was freely expressed. 


UMBER PRICES IN HAWAII 
1 seg onl oS The Christian 
* 


a 1 eee in 
local prices of lumber were an- 
nounced here recently. Rough mer- 
chantable lumber was reduced $3 
a thousand feet. The prices for 
clear northwest tongue and groove 
were reduced $7.50 per thousand 
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Association of which Cecil 
P., is president. Ac- 


0 


-| cording to the association, a garden 


city” may be defined more or less 
lly as “a small town organized 


belt of rural land, the whole of the 
land being in public or common own- 
ership.” 


Cities to Be Self-Contiihing 
Perhaps this may better be de- 
scribed as the goal or ideal, rather 


than an exact definition, inasmuch as 


the “garden cities” already flourish- 
ing in England vary from this more 
or less. For example, the stipulation 
that the “garden city” should be sur- 
rounded by a distinctly rural belt 
is a comparatively new development 
in model town planning. But the 
main characteristic, at least the one 
which differentiates the “garden city” 
from the ordinary well-to-do suburb 
which it outwardly resembles, 
fact that it is as nearly self-contain- 
ing as possible, that it has its own 
industries and its own ecgnomic life, 
whereas the suburb is purely a “feed- 
er” to the large city nearby. 

The “garden city,” it is held, must 
aim to be a city rather than a mere 
residential area. So long as it is 
merely a suburb, it can cater only 
to the middle-class business or pro- 
fessional man who need not reach his 


ing, whereas if it is a city, with indus- 
tries located in its midst, it provides 
good housing, sanitary and aesthetic 
surroundings for the rank and file of 
the workers. To that extent it has 
displaced probably an urban slum. 


A Revival of Proposal 


The pending bill, with the amend- 
ment providing for loans to approved 
“garden city” companies, is a revival 
of an old proposal to which the gov- 
ernment at one time agreed. Origi- 
nally, the government promiséd to ad- 
vance to the companies engaged in 
solving the housing problem along 
town planning lines an amount equal 
to 75 per cent of the land value, but 
various difficulties developed and this 
agreement fell through. The Garden 
Cities. and Town Planning Association 
contends that if the government can 
lend money to local authorities, as it 
has, it can and should lend to those 
who are engaged in building model 
cities “from the ground up” instead 
of merely tinkering with old and mpre 
or less discouraging urban slums. 
George Bernard Shaw has been urg- 
ing the advocates of town planning 
to go into the money marts and per- 
suade people to invest in “garden 
cities” as enterprises which are both 
safe and satisfactory. Says Mr. Shaw: 
“If-a public spirited man could only 
trace what happens to his money, often. 
he would never invest it. You might 
make people think about that. If a 
man invests some money in garden 
city stocks, he knows what his money 
is doing. He can go out to Welwyn 
Garden City and see how his mone) 
is being spent. You can send him to 
Letchworth, not only to look at the 
houses, but to look at the people ana 
the children. They are much hap- 
pier there. If by that means garden 
cities were built on a large scale, it 
is quite impossible to imagine the 
change that might be made on the 
face of England in a comparatively 
short time.” 


IRISH INDUSTRIES 
ARE ON SHORT TIME 


By special 


correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—A special appeal 
is being made by the Irish Industrial 
Association to the Irish people to sup- 
port their own industries, many of 
which have had to close down, or are 
a being worked on short time, with the 
result that about 100,000 workers are 
unemployed. For this, it is said, the 
Irish people alone are to blame. Re- 
turns available to date show that £80,- 
000,000 left this country in 1920 in 
payment for goods which could have 
been obtained of Irish manufacture. 
If, therefore, home industries were 
encouraged, this money could kept 
circulating throughout the country to 
the great advantage of all classes. Un- 
employment and the ever increasing 
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here at very attractive prices. 
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Belfast ceases and the expelled work- 
ers are reinstated. 

Dublin is almost entirely: without 
domestic coal, and it is now five weeks 


any supplies. 
are being made the most of, and ex- 
cept for cooking and transport pur- | 
poses, such substitutes might be pro- 
vided in sufficient. quantities to serve 
for months in the summer time, espe- 
olally in the country. 

In the towns where bread 18 the 
staple diet, the lack of coal is be- 
coming a serious menace, and any 
further restrictions in railway trans- 
port will affect the baking industry, 
as well as the milk supply. The ar- 
rival of the promised American coal 
ships is daily. expected, Dut it is 
thought that. the threat of the Trans- 
port Workers Union not to handle 
“foreign” coal. may; in ‘the meantime, 


longed-for relief. 


MR. MASSEY’S TRIP 
PARTLY | FOR BUSINESS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Australasian News Office § 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—This 
Dominion's Prime Minister, W. F. 
Massey, is combining politics with 
business on his present visit to the 
United Kingdom. He has made thrée 
trips to Britain since 1914 and he is 
able to claim that his trips have each 
been worth more than £1,000,000 to 
the people of the Dominion. 

Mr. Massey makes his calculation on 
a cash basis. He has been able to 
secure actual benefits in the way of 
increased prices for produce, reduc- 
tions in freight and concessions of one 
sort and another. Mr. Massey is a 
shrewd and. practical man, who does 
not always mix sentiment with busi- 
ness, and during his visits to London 
he has spared time from imperial con- 
ferences and imperial war cabinets to 
handle business matters on behalf of 
New Zealand. 

My. Massey is in London to attend 
an imperial conference, and he has 
taken a list of business engagements 
with him. New Zealand sold wool to 
the imperial government between 1915 
and 1920 at a fixed price, with an 
agreement that the Dominion should 

share profits made .on the resale of 


Part of the profit was paid over some 
time ago, but the British Government 
holds £8,000,000 now and states that 
there will not be any division because 
all this money will be required to 
cover losses on unsold wool now in 
the hands of the British departments. 
Mr. Massey argues that each year’s 
woo] transactions’ ought to stand 
alone, and he will not easily be per- 
suaded to come back without some 
part of that £8,000,000. 

Then he is going to see the ship- 
ping men about the freight rates on 
frozen meat. These freights have been 
raised until, in conjunction with re- 
duced market prices, they are having 
a depressing effect upon the meat 
trade as far as this country is con- 
cerned. Mr. Massey has the author- 
ity of the farmers to go ahead with a 
scheme for the establishment of a new 
shipping line, owned by the New Zea- 
land Government and the New Zealand 


not talk to the shipping magnates 
without a weapon in his hand. 

Another of his tasks in London will 
be to raise a loan. He wants at least 
25,000,000 for public works, such as 
railway construction and hydroelec- 
tric development. These works are 
being financed to some extent out of 
revenue at the present time, and 
neither the taxpayers nor the govern- 
ment like thé system. 


WOMAN LAWYER IN OFFICE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Miss Mary 
Rutter Towle, lawyer and suffrage 
worker, has been sworn in as New 
York’s first woman assistant United 
States District-Attorney. Miss Towle 
will assist Col. William Hayward. 
+ is a graduate of Bryn Mawr Col- 
ege and of the New York University 
Law School. 
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flow of emigration would, it is consid- 


ao” anti-Roman San Ae in 


since small retallers were able to get 
Coke, turt, and wood 


extend to Ireland and 80 postpone the 


the wool for civilian consumption. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Solence Monit: 


Bl Hl., India The position of the 
elected members of the legislatures 
under the new Indian constitution can 
perhaps best be described by an ac- 
count of their experiences, and the 


Changé in their attitude, during the 
past six months. 

The moderates, as they are called, 
N their connections with the 
Indian National Congress whef the 
rity refused-even to adopt a wait- 
ing’ policy at the time when the new 
refornis were ou the anvil. When the 
Government of India Act embodying 
the reforms- was passed into law. they 
accepted its provisions, and, though 
by no meats fully satisfied with the 
prospect held out to them, pledged 
themselves to assist the British au- 
thorities in launching the new con- 
stitution. To their credit, be it said, 
they have carried out their pledge in 
the face of no little obloquy. . 

The elections to the new legisia- 
tures were held early last winter. 
that time the extremists; commonly 
called nop-cooperators owing to their 
rental to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in anything, were in the ascend- 
ant, and was extremely uncertain 
how the réforms would work, or, in- 
deed, whether they could be made to 
work at all. it was thus in no very 
sanguine. mood that the moderates 
presented themselves for election. 


Gulf Bridged 

The experiences of the moderates 
during the elections. did nothing to in- 
crease optimism. On the contrary, the 
violent attacks of the non-cooperators, 
and the pressure of social boycott 


brought to bear on all who supported 
the new Constitution, in many cases 
nearly succeeded in their object. A 
number of candidates actually with- 
drew, while those who persisted went 
forward with a sinking heart. It 
seemed almost impossible for human 
agency to bridge the gulf between the 
government and its embittered foes. 
Nevertheless, the gulf hag been bridged 
and it only remains for the new Vice- 
roy boldly to walk over it. 

The seeming miracle thus performed 
came about in an apparently simple 
way. The Legislature assembled in 
Delhi. Its members were animated by 
mixed feelings: Hopes for the future, 
doubts and fears born of past experi- 
ence, and suspicion of the good faith 
of the government, born, alas, also 
of Gertain past experiences. The note 
struck by the Duke of Connaught was 
the first factor that changed the pre- 
— tone from a minor to a major 

ey. 

Thereafter, members settled down to 
take their part in the actual working 
of the new engine of government. They 
found it vastly more effective for their 
purpose than they had expected. They 
found, too, that the inauguration of 
the new Constitution had been taken 
by the government as a signal for u 
marked change of policy, which was 
speedily reflected in its utterances and 
actions in the popular Chamber. On 
the other hand, the government was 
surprised to find that the assembly 
contained a much higher political type 
of member than they had expected. 


A Sense of Responsibilty 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
last three months have revealed in 


the members of the Legislative As- 
farmers in cooperation, so that he wili | egi © AS 


sembly in Delhi, a power of sustained 
and relevant argument, a genuine 
sense of political perspective, and a 
conception of political responsibility 
which are excelled only by the very 
pick and flower of the world's legis- 
latures. Qualities such ds these 
neither reveal themselves, nor develop 
to their full capacity, except in the 
exercise of genuine functions and in 
the performance of responsible duties. 
The critics of the new constitution 
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Attractive and decidedly 
charming new Blazer Sports 
Coats of Jersey—for the va- 

cation at e seashore or 
‘mountains, or motoring, ten- 
nis, golf, country club and all 
outdoor affairs. 
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Green, Coolidge Red, Hard- 
ing Blue, Brown, Tan, Navy 
and Black. Sizes 34 to 44. 


government is open to the review and 


At 


101 Tranklin St., New York 


Special te Tbe Christian Science Monitor 
HAMBURG. Germany — The com- 


7 3 by the president of 
urg-Amerika Line, Max von 


constitu- 2 at tase recent general meet- 
E ins of the company, that Hugo Stinnes 


budget is not 8 to the vote 
ot the Chamber. A number ot other 
items chiefly concerping the salaries 
of the Indian civil servants, for 

the Imperial Parliament is i 
sponsiblé, are also withheld. With 
these exceptions the: ‘entire field of 


control of Indian legislators. Not only 
is the Chamber thus endowed: with 
that power over supply Which has 
been so vital a factor in the constitu- 
tional progress of England, mut it also 
had control over taxation: 


Duty of Members 1 2 

The full extent of these powers is 
even yet not revealed tothe av rage 
member of the Legislative » dix. 
It will take time tor nim to realize 
their significance, but he saw enough 
during the recent session in Delhi to 
convince him that he had chosen right 
wiien he pledged himself to support 
the reforms. The only thing remain- 
ing jo be done—and that no mall 
thing—is for him to go home to his 
province, build up an efficient or- 
ganization, and summon up enough 
political courage to face his “critics 
and tel] them the truth about the new 
Constitution. 

The government itself has given the 
average member no small assistance 
if he chooses to reply on it. Where six 
months ago a supporter of the re- 
forms had almost to apologize for co- 
operating with the government, and 
could. offer no substantial reason for 
expecting that a change of . official 
policy would follow the proposed re- 
form of the Constitution, today he is in 


* 


a very different’ position. The gov- 
ernment has advanced more than half | 
way to meet him. 

By its utterances in the Legislative 
Assembly, the government has placed 
on record its acknowledgment that the. 
political. circumstances of India have 


been revolutionized by the reforms and 
its assurance that the Government of | 
India intends to conduct its policy as 
far as posstble in complete accord 
with the expressed wishes of the 
elected representatives of India. Some | 
of these vital declarations will be 
analyzed in future dispatches, 


FILIPINO -SPEAKERS 


DEMAND CHANGES! === 


BANTANGAS, Philippine Islands— 
Members of the Democrata Party ap- 
peared in force carrying baners de- 
nounging the Nationalist Party, and 
asking for an investigation of the 
financial condition of the island gov- 


ernment, as the Wood-Forbes party 
passed through Lipa, Batangas Prov- 
ince. 

The banners also charged that elec- 
tion frauds had taken place. Two) 
Democrata speakers severely criticized | 
the administration of justice, assert- 
ing it was impossible to obtain fair 
trials in the courts. 

Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood and W. 
Cameron Forbes, who are heading a 
mission of investigation into Philip- 
pine affairs for report to President 
Harding, were much interested in the 
demonstration and speeches. The mis- 
sion was en route to southern Luzon. 

Speakers in the city ask for inde- | 


pendence of the Philippines with a 


protectorate for a period of years 
until peer e a become settled. 
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= | gould not be put up for reelection by 
the advice of the administration, 
caused considerable surprise. The 


motive for this, decision should be 


attributed to Mr. Stinnes himself, who 
has seized the first offer to create a 
new line of navigation to South 
America, thus entering in direct com- 


petition with the Hamburg-Amerika 


Line, without having attempted in any 
way to conclude previously an ar- 
rangement with that company. In a 
communication to the press, the coun- 


cil of administration of the Hamburg- 


Amerika says that this cleavage is 
particularly regrettable at a period 
when all German efforts tend toward 
the concentration of forces. 

The departure of Hugo Stinnes does 
not signify in any way that the Ham- 
burg-Amerika renounces its ties with . 
industry;.on the contrary, the election 
of Karl Heniel of the Gutehoffnung- 
shutte as a director is a-proof that the 


Hamburg-Amerika Line intends to con- 


tinue to work in common accord with 
German -industrial enterprises. It 
has, however, been found necessary to 


protect itself against exaggerated am- 
bitions and to safeguard liberty of 


action and the independence of the 
society. 

It will, be interesting to see what 
Hugo Stinnes will reply to the action 
of the Hamburg-Amerika Company. It 
may be mentioned that Mr. Stinnes is 
a sharebolder in the Deutsch East 
Africa Line and the Woermann Line, 
in which the Hamburg-Amerika and 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd also possess 
a great number of shares. In con- 
junction with the Hamburg-Amerika, 
he holds a large number of shares in 
the Deutsch American Petroleum Com- 
pany and also in the Hamburg Traffic 
Association, which operates over 4 
large field of activity and has acquired 

a large number of hotels. 

It is rumored that Mr. Stinnes has 
Just acquired the publishing firm of 
Burenstein, publishing a large number 
of magazines and perfodicals, includ- 
ing the “Deutsche Zeitung,” for the 
sum of 17,000,000 marks. 


ANTI-BLUE LAW LEAGUE PARADE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A proposed feature of the annual 
convention of the Anti-Blue Law 
| League of America, which meets here 


| October 1 to 5, is a parade from the 


Capitol to thé White House as-a pro- 
test against national blue laws. Peti- 
tions against blue laws will be pre- 
sented to Congress on Monday. 
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A. W. Stirling of Atlanta, Georgia $910-—J ames Braid. ell not occur again, St. Andrews also, | Philadelp — ‘ ge „ f 
ie Vardon 22 with all its difficulties, is inspiring. Batteries—Uhle and Nunamaker; Nu, versiir; No 2. United States Naval] NEW YORK, New York—The 1921 


Uni man gol ion, | 1912—Ea I 
ted States wo golf champion ward Ray. and it is well to remember that the lor and Perkins. Umpires—Moriarity and r & University of Pemavl- championship tourneys of the United 


.{1913—F. H. . „ Evans. 
was eliminated from the woman's 19:4 tarry Varg competition record for the old“ ans , vania; No. 4, Columbia University; No. States Golf Association will be played 


r t J a i N * 1 a N = 
French open championship tournament | 1920—George Duncan ass e course, the only one renne * RED SOX BEAT DETROI 8 California; No. 6. S¥ra- under present rules despite any official 
yesterday by Miss Joyce Wethered off jointly attached to the names of Dun- , u; action that the association may take 
e “T. Morris, by winning three times in can and William Smith, the latter, BOSTON, Massachusetts — Elmer Junior Varsity Race No. 3. Cornell; n a f 
Worpledon, England, 5 and 4, in the succession, won the belt outright, and the though originally a Scottish player, Myers held the Detroit Tigers at bay 2 1 No. 5, Pennsylvania; No. regarding the use of ribbed clubs, Sec- 
h i ; ? : Colu . — 
semifinal round. two pears. inen z nad, in abeyance for having been a visitor from Mexico to here yesterday while the Boston Red nen 3, Columbia: Ne — W. D. Vanderpool stated yester 


; two years, when a new trophy was sub- . ae engl hae — 
Miss Stirling’s game showed a stituted, to be held by the leading club in| St. Andrews on the occasion of this Sox pounded the offerings of J. B. 4, Syracuse; No. 5, Pennsylvania; No. 6, The Unites ‘Statec* Golf Aséociation 


complete reversal of form. She drove the district from which the winner halls. Championship. So much for the Amer- | Middleton and Carl Hollings. This re- | Cornell. ; — 
. — ican prospects; in the bulk they are sulted in a Boston victory, 8 to 3. in ‘The No. 1 course is the nearest to non @Walts official notice from St. 
. te couired | AMAR gmarng, ihe action of 

British candidature. by innings: 8 5 se 
She made some beautiful recoveriss,| ny special correspondent of The Christian More ae eh ot J. K. a 2 — eee ame 5 ribbed clubs. Mr. Vanderpool declined 
: a ee hear gd | Kirkwood, the Australian open cham- | Boston S| tee, cece Wik be ever a. threeaniie| (0. eee Untied 
. say if the advan int et atteenint 10 Dion, who, since he came to England a Batteries—M nd R course, while the junior and freshman 

| Stirling won only on the British — e ‘0 } few. weeks ago, has created à great ollings and Bassler.” Umplres—Hilde-| Faces are over a two-mile course. 
eventh, when her opponent fe play for which b ae ampionship,limpression. He is a highly accom- brand and Wilson. The officials tor the regatta have 

di badly then lost her ball in a clus; eging at St. Andrews | plished player, and in one or two tour- been named as follows: . 
tor bt tikes’ Sut for a sliftit weakn — 1 is oe rr than be- naments has been near the top of the eee e 3 N O ox. 
, . re is a certain nat-/ lists. There are, as usual, certain BOSTON BRAVES ARE E. C. Farley. Harvard University, and 


on the greens, Miss Wethered would | yra] . 
ral and inevitable progressivism in other overseas entries, the value of B ACK IN THIRD PLACE M. G. Bogue, Columbia University, timers: sS C O * 1 row 


way match of it. T 
2 Aha 39781 4 singe: ct ln a —— nships due to the which remains to be proved, which is H. S. Reynolds, Yale University, judge at 
& popularity of the game, and all that can be said. The French send the finish. 
the access of greater numbers to the/their usual contingent, and probably| NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING The crtiser Queen. ren by D. G. hcg BORE OS 
top classes, which, together with the they are at least as strong as before ° Smythe, commodore of the Indian Harbor en : 8 
cumulative rivalry ot the successive Arnaud Massy, the only non-British 47 ht Club, is to be used as the official 
: champions, teads to make the general | player ever to win the open champion- „ 
Miss Cecil Leitch, the British cham- and special interest in the event really ship, which he did at Hoylake in 1907 8 
pion, eliminated Miss Molly Griffiths, greater year by year, and there are _~shouting “Vive l'entente cordiale!“ a 25 519 COLBY ELECTS WILLIAMS 
another English golfer, by 1 up at the Particular reasons why the champion-|when the championship cup was ; — ~ WATERVILLE, Maine—Elmer Wil- 
eightéenth hole. i ship this time should be no exception] handed to him—seems to be in better | Eineinnatl é liams of Brewer, Maine, has been 
This match was all square going toto such a rule, but a strong confirma- form than Tor a long time past, and in Philadelphia unanimously elected to lead the Colby 
the sixteenth hole, when the latter tion thereof. Among such reasons are a minor tournament in the south of RESULTS THURSDAY College baseball team in 1922. He 
missed a 10-inch put, Miss Leitch win- the stern contest for general suprem- England has much distinguished him- Cincinnati 9, Philadelphia 7 plays the outfield. | 
ning the hole’ They halved the nest | ac between the two leaders of British | self. But French hopes for the future Chicugo 5, New York 4 — — 
two. Miss Leitch's driving again was professional golf, George Duncan and probably rest more on younger play- mm 5, St. Louis : 5 
magnificent, but she displayed some of | Abe Mitchell, the two who by common ers, and the young French profession-| - F > Seen & Eastern Steamship Lines. Inc. 
her old weakness on the greens. The 8 eu taken the place, though | als are not at the moment of the best big ome ig ere discus Sih p en ee 
cards: evidently insecurely—at the head of quality, as they could hardly be ex- wer Saka 0 —³·’ꝛ 5 


. things since the decline of the pected to be in the circumstances. Brooklyn at Pittsburgh 3 TO NEW YORK 


3 “triumvirate,” Harry Vardon, J. H ; 
Miss Griffiths, out 4 , „en. The young: Spaniard, Angel de la Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
5 Taylor, and James Braid, evidently |rorre, professional to the Real Club | 


Miss Leitch, in.. set in. Another such is th 
“ reagon is the de la Puerto de Hierro at Madrid, PITTSBURGH WINS CLOSE GAME AND CAPE COD CANAL ao water, the lazy warmth of 


Miss Griffiths, in. .4 
fact of the reenforced American “inva- 

Miss Stirling defeated Mrs. Thurston | sion“ to employ the very much abused 3 1 1 again! PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Dou- All the Way by Water fhe camp fire in the cool 
Wright of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, |term—and a third is that this is the n ~ P P D Sea f bles by M. G. Carey and W. J. Maran- From India Wharf Daily, Including Median Quah, then, the 
im the fourth round, 8 and 6. Miss first championship to take place at | on. bang ser ‘ 2 n ville off A. L. Mamaux in the seven- Fare $6.78, including War Taz deep, refreshing slumber 
Stirling’s medal score for the 12 holes the traditional headquarters of the how er form than previously. | teenth inning gave Pittsburgh a victory that comes where air is la- 


was 52. me since the catacl mt Despite his want of physique, he is . t ] f pines 
Mies Leitch defeated Miss Christine 8 1914 and put an — e such a naturally clever and such a — 25 — 0 Wee TO BANGOR 8 — 8 4. 
Clark, Great Britain, 6 and 4; Miss competitions for the time being. What painstaking player that sooner or later the seventeenth was found for only SIX TRIPS WEEKLY land and sea. 
Molly Grifiths, Great Britain, defeated | was called an “unofficial” champion- he will win something. He is trying two hits. Brooklyn tied the score in Leave India Wharf daily except Sunday Rustic cabins and bunga- 
Miss Phyllis Lobbett, Great Britain, ship. a tournament promoted by an in these days to get rid of a hook in the ninth inuings by making three — F oe. oH 1 1 lows, hotels and cottages of 
4 and 3, and Miss Joyce Wethered of outside agency on championship iines, his drive which bothered him last Th mar tk ‘Sealine ... ant Mander teat moderate prices. golf, motor- 
England defeated Miss Lucy Hanchett was held at St. Andrews in 1919 a d year. However, the chief interest and — a B nection at Rockland daily except Monday ing, hiking, yachting. 
: a ‘ / Innings— 12345678 9-17—- RH E for Rar Harbor, Biuehill and way 24 hours frogs New York 
Ove On. 


of San Francisco, California, 8 and 7. resulted in a tie between Mitchell and importance of the championship are pittsburgh 0 1 0 0 0 0 040 1— 6 10 1 landings. 
Miss Stirling did the first nine holes Duncan, the former winning on the likely to be purely British after all. Brooklyn ...000002003 0-618 4 Call or write for Folder 
% TO PORTLAND 5 DOMINION ATLANTIC 
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TE dip of paddle, 
VIA METROPOLITAN LINE 2 the wind - rippled 


in 37, only three above par. She was playing of am extra round, though the At one time it was thought that these Batteries—Glazner, Adams, Yellowhorse RAILWAY 


IE | x 7 ¢ e would mainly be duels between and Schmidt; Smith, Mamaux and Mil- 
IS ‘THE 6 up at the turn, Mrs. Wright having result of the tournament was not events would mainly ois be P Umpires—Rigler and Moran. SIX TRIPS WEEKLY 332 Washin 8 Mass 
as n ** * * 


5 Leaves Central Wharf da except . a 
Sunday at 6 P. a —_— or 117 Hollis St., Halifax. N. 8 


— affected. 5 the two new stars, Duncan and ler. Krueger. 
The open championship still re- Mitchell, but while they are probably | . 
played her approach shot into a sand mains the chief and\most acute test a point or two better than their rivals,f NEW YORK LOSES TO CHICAGO J ·nß 
trap and then cverplayed the green, of the capacity of a player, and its it is evident that the increase in CHICAGO, IIlinois— By rallying in TO EASTPORT, LUBEC at. the PINES HOTEL, Digby, Nova Scotia, 
taking 6 for the hole. attraction for all connected with the players of quality and the leveling the thirteenth inning of yesterday’s AND ST JOHN T 
— n See 8 | samme yest 8 — * That at- process which — been going on in game and scoring three runs after : — 

ö t ö . traction is inev y enhanced when the top ranks have made their posi- New York had made two in their half, __ TWO TRIPS WEEKLY — evrovennnayerrssorrecer 
THREE CAPTAIN. ON the premier event takes place at St. tion very insecure. Both are now re- Chicago took the second game of the ee eae * cs if 
tT HARVARD COMMIT FEE Andrews. The character of the course markably finished golfers, but the con- Series, 5 to 4. New York maintained 2 * ee. ¥ * 
— — „has to be considered in relation to the ditions of the game are such that their a one-run lead until Chicago sent in 1 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts R. K. competitors, and especially, as one balance of skill over their rivals may = — Boston & Tarmouth S. S. 00., Lid. ee on — 1 
2 5 ö Kane 22, ot Newport, Rhode Island. might say, the Americans. not always make itself known. ö —— — N 
the event ha: n captain of the Harvard varsity foot- It is expected that some 12 profes- Duncan has done some fine things | , | TO YARMOUTH | Always Boston’s Popular 
n dall t Gee Owen ir, 38. of sional players from the United States at St. Andrews, but it was also the NDIV IDUAL Ve, 5 WEEKLY ~ Vacation Day Sail 

F cycling event of the | Newton, Massachusetts, captain of the In be found in the lists, but while|scene of one of his most unexpected FROM CENTRAL WHARF \ in NER: 

. hockey team: and A. E. McLeish Ir. earl anything may happen in golf losses, this being in 1910, the last time Coo 8 Leaves Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdass || | NewEn land’s Tercenten ary 
s commented on the| 23, of Fort .. happenings the open championship was played Se faformation at wharf oe, tel Fort Hit |] 8 
22. 38 cyclists lining 2 el 3 etbail. Aa pe Ropar are restricted in the open champion- there. He seemed to be a certain win- N 4200; or city d 382 Washington St... |} Pilgrimage. 
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— | : h th hole and another bei 
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ship, and of these 12 only three or ner, but in the critical round fell ||| - ; * 
chosen un members ot the four are classed as having fair down, and eventually Braid became | — — 20 N 
Harvard Athletic Committee for next chances, W. C. Hagen, J. M. Barnes, champion, with Duncan third. The 8 VACATION TRIPS i —.— — a ee 
year. C . end Jock Hutchison chiefly. One/“triumvirate” are still playing well ; * | BY SEA serpent ~ * 
| The committee, which is in charge or two others, such as Frederick and hope to make a good showing and °° 6 1.70 eee 
ot the regulation of athieties at the ycteod, are to be mentioned. Hagen to prove that their day is not so much . . a n Steak and Lobster Dinner. 

has won : gy. | Dniversity, consists of three members) and Barnes played in the open cham- done as others say it is. Edward Ray ||| We are also . W gence ee 8 SS Staterooms reserved. 
anc „ has vet inscrihea of the faculty and three graduates pionship at Deal last year, and while is a considerable factor, but the gen- of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE Meals and berth on main deck included. Slight Fare Round Trip incl, tax, $2.00 
— es e > rning board, as the former failed badly, Barnes did eral belief is that the championship |}j _ CALIFORNIA NATIONAL j.gxtra charges for accommodations on enade Children 5 and under 12, $1.00 

41 undergrad well for a visitor, finishing only six ousht to be won by Duncan o: ||| PANKS ALASKA —EVANGEL. er mandate folder rk „ ente. Beng ROWE'S WHARF, Boston 
strokes behind the winner. Are these Mitchell, but that it may be by one INE's COUNTRY. GULF OF ST. ||| MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. Co. 
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and hate. in previ bulwarks of the American “invasion” dt the lesser lights, two or three of N THE U oe 
this road mpionship. | pre likely to do better at St. Andrews than whom made formidable showings in a wer ag es —— 8 sets 6 Sefety 
‘were considered favorites, | por , at Deal? the event of last yeffr, less being AROUND THE WORLD. Send for enten HAWAII 
Aareon, a renowned, . : The “old” course at St. Andrews is known of them than should be. descriptive booklets. 7 AND RETURN 
track cyclist, ~ j|.. RUNS very different from that at Deal; but Leonard Holland and A. G. Havers are e Tichows by Alt Li Calling at Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles. 
Ay e es ee io Sao = a * . an 2 5 a 57 i a ade , , . De Luxe WKEYE STA 
* 1. aving this town tt er] TONBRIDGE. En when the weather is dry. the heavy} FENWAY PARK Good Everywhere, | * | NE. Sees TE 
nee gu- —1 3 ricket cham- bunkering of the course and the slop- Today Two Games at 1:30 att surious steamers. II. Eure Beltimere fer Hawaii July 16th 
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yes"! Right. of President ‘Hiding t to. 


Cancel the War Department's 
~~ Agreement Is Disputed—Po- 
n Influence Is Alleged 


Special to ‘The Chistian Science Monitor 
- from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


[ene United States Harness Com- 


pany, whose contract with the gov- 
ernment was on Wednesday annulled 
by the President, on the advice of the 


"| Attorney-General, has, through its at- 


8 


i 


E 


3 


torney, filed a protest with the Presi- 
dent, denying his authority to act 
without granting the company a hear- 
ing. It, is intimated that the War De- 
partment, under whose authority the 
| contract was made, was urged to 
break the contract for political rea- 
sons, but that it at no time gave any 
indication of believing that the con- 
tract should be canceled. 

A statement was made last night by 


_| Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the har- 


hess company, after the presentation 
of the protest to the President. In part 
it was as follows: 

“The harness company takes the 
position, first, that there is no con- 
stitutional executive power to declare 
a government contract void; second, 
that this power rests only in the 
courts, which can act only after hear- 
ing; third, that its contract was not 


only entirely lawful, mutually obliga- 


tory on the government and the com- 
pany, but that under it the govern- 
ment and the public have been 
immensely benefited. 


‘Official Approval Claimed 
“Months ago the inspector-general's 
department made an exhaustive in- 


‘i vestigation of the harness company's 


i — deadlock, 
reed on the reduction of the 


A . REAR . 


men by October 
ef May 1 next. Both 
in efforts | sincere and determined efforts to dis- 
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contract. As a result an offleial re- 
port was made containing the follow- 
ing summary: 

„1. The War Department made 


pose of, to ultimate consumers and to 

the the best advantage of the government, 

the surplus leather and leather equip- 

ment remaining on hand after the 
armistice. 


“2, Efforts to place all of the 
equipment in the hands of ultimate 
consumers were only abandoned when 
it became apparent that this purpose 
could not be accomplished: 

3. An extensive campaign of ad- 


_| vertising for the disposal of the entire 


Ff 


27 


i 


Fad 


surplus met with only slight success. 

“*4. Efforts to dispose of the 
property in foreign markets were a 
complete failure. 

5. Individual efforts to 
large manu rers of and dealers 
in leather goods were of no avail. 

6. The attempt to secure the 
cooperation and help of the leather 
trade as an association was likewise 
in vain. 

7. The proposal of the United 
States Harness Company was received 
when all hope of disposing of the 
surplus equipment was practically 
gone, and the proposition submitted 
was the only available and feasible 
way by which to market the property. 

8. The contract and its execution 
have been just and fair, and the gov- 
ernment will receive a reasonable re- 
turn on the equipment. 

“*9. No party to the contract on 
either side has been actuated by other 
than proper motives, and there has 
been an entire absence of connivance 
or underhand methods on the part 
of anyone, either before the contract 
was entered into or after its execu- 
tion. 

“10. The question of the legality 
of the contract is not within the prov- 
ince of this office to decide.’ 
Deal Officially Directed 
The judge advocate-general ren- 
dered an opinion that the tract 
was legal. Last March, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Wainwright looked into 
this contract and personally visited 
the harness pany’s West Virginia 
plant to gain first hand knowledge of 
its . As a result, Colonel 


sell to 


its operations 
Wainwright reported to Secretary of 


War Weeks that, in his opinion, the 
contract was highly beneficial to the 


hae eee als 
of Plans for Ship Construction 


} Special to, The Christian Science Monitor 
i, from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-—The agree- 
ment between the Harriman shipping 
interests and the Hamburg-American 
Line, drawn up a year ago and still 


Board. has now been signed by W. 
Averill Harriman for the American 
interests, and Dr. William. Cuno, di- 
rector-general of the German line. 
After a few weeks’ stay here, Dr. 
Cuno sailed for Hamburg yesterday 
aboard the Mongolia. The American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation has 
designated the American Ship ana 
Commerce Navigation Corporation to 
execute the agreement, which is said 
to be in the same form as the original 
compact, made public last fall, and 
to continue the terms then announced. 


Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, upon 
retiring ag chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, left for action 
by the new board both this agreement 
and that between the United States 
Mail Steamship Company and the 
North German-Lloyd Company. The 
text of the latter agreement has not 
been made public. This contract goes 
beyond a mere argangement for use 
of the German line’s facilities in Ger- 
many, and is said to make it possible 
for the German company to put up 
to 200,000 tons of vessels in the trans- 
Atlantic service, and as much ton- 
nage as it desired in other services. 
Germany's Building Plans 

Dr. Cuno’s statement also shows that 
reconstruction of about one-third of 
the Hamburg-American’s pre-war fleet 
has already been planned for the next 
five years, It is known also that the 
line expects to have three ships in the 
New Vork service this year. Since the 
agreement was drafted, operation has 
been opened between New York and 
Hamburg, between Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and Hamburg, 
and between Hamburg and South 
America. The basis of this agreement 
is said to be the right to participate 
with an equal amount of tonnage. 

“Upon my arrival a few weeks ago,” 
said Dr. Cuno, “I stated that the pur- 
pose of my visit to the United Statés 
was for further conferences in con- 
nection with the details of carrying 
out the contract which was concluded 
last year between the Harriman group 
of shipping interests, and the Ham- 
burg-American Line, for the reestab- 
lishment. and development of joint 
services on the pre-war routes of the 
Hamburg-American Line. 

“During my stay here I have dis- 


our joint interests with Mr.“ Harriman 
and his associates, and the operation of 
the services maintained by us. It is 
the intention of both parties to con- 
tinue their efforts for the development 
of these services, with the caution 
and conservatism necessary in view of 
the present situation in shipping, so 
that our joint undertaking may be run 
on a sound business basis. 

“Both parties are convinced, from 
the past satisfactory working of their 
arrangement, that the contract. which 
was concluded last year will be of 
great aid in furthering the reestab- 
lishment of trade and shipping gener- 
ally, and most helpful to our respective 
interests. 


Organization Commended 


“Since the establishment of the 
Harriman group of shipping interests, 
not so long ago, Mr. Harriman has 
succeeded in building up an excel- 
lent organization on a sound busi- 


tion that the United American Lines, 
which is the operating company of 
the group, is equipped for efficient 
handling of both freight and pas- 
senger business. This is very grati- 
fying to me and leaves me more than 
ever confident of the value of our joint 
venture. 

“With regard to the building pro- 
gram of the Hamburg-American 
Line, plans have been made for the 
reconstruction of about one-third of 
the company’s pre-war fleet in the 
course of the next five years. This 
new fleet will consist largly of freight 
ships of a modern type, having a ton- 


-| nage of from 5000 to 12,000 tons dead- 


weight. Some of the largest and fast- 
est of these freight ships, which are 
suitable for the north Atlantic and 
South American trade, will be 
equipped with a limited number of 


moderate capacity for third-class pas- 
sengers. 

“Two large vessels of 22,000 tons 
gross have been ordered for the north 
Atlantic trade to carry first, second 


before the United States Shipping 


ness basis. It has been my observa- 


rooms for cabin passengers and a 
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from its Washington News Office 


tails, James J. Davis, 


gress will be asked fo pass. 


could be prevented. 


to a large extent. 


such industries. N 


Duties of the Key Men 


point of labor. 


labor unions. 


‘the time. 


the strike stage. 


“They could quickly 


were being carried on properly 


which have grown up. 


opportunity.” 
Wage Reductions 


the disputes be settled. Labor, 


general, 


Mr. Davis. 


preciation of existing difficulties. 


that those 


springing up in its place. 


wages. 


Secretary of Commerce, 


criticized. 


énters into every labor dispute. 


wedge. 
WAGE CONFERENCE ASKED 


‘TO AVOID STRIKES} 


Secretary of Labor Believes That a 
With a Key Man” for Each 
Major Industry Most Disputes 
Could Be Amicably Settled 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With a view to nipping labor strikes 
in the bud and preventing their com- 
ing to maturity, with all the resultant 
loss and inconvenience that that en- 
Secretary of 
Lador, is working on a plan which 
may be formulated in a bill that Con- 


It will cost money to carry out the 
plan, but Mr. Davis believes that it 
will be worth all it ‘costs and more. 
With an expenditure of $250,000 on the 
part of the government, the Secretary | nities of development both to the in- 
believes that at least nine-tenths of 
the strikes which now occur in a year 


Prevention is, ‘what the Secretary 
is aiming at, and if the government 
had key men,” one for each of the 
15 “key” or major industries, he: be- 
lieves that strike troubles would cease 
In his plan one of 
these men, with a couple of assist- 
ants, would be assigned to each of 


“Their duties,’ Mr. Davis explained, 
“would consist of making a study of 
the industry, both from the employers’ 
standpoint anc also from the view- 
They would be gov- 
ernmental liaison officers between the 
employer and the employee and would 
be in close touch with the operations 
of the industry and the work of the 
‘They would also have 
at their finger tips every bit of in- they are also performing a public 
formation as to what was going on all function and if they cannot perform 
When something came up 
between employer and employee, they 
would have immediately at hand all 
the information necessary to effect a 
quick settlement before it could reach | 
have done in some individual instances. 
ascertain 
whether the methods of the union rep- 
resentatives were fair and whether spy 
systems of the employers or the — 

n 
fact, money for both the unions and 
cussed the future plans and policies of ‘the employers could be saved, for, 
with such a governmental representa- 
tive always on the job, these systems, 
could be 
abolished, with the knowledge that 
there was a man always on the job 
who would foresee troubles, and take 
them up before either side has the 


These are difficult times in the in- 
dustrial world, as well as elsewhere, 
he pointed out, and only with the ex- 
hibition of fairness on both sides can 


in 


is taking wage reductions 
without a great deal of complaint, said 
Reports which the Depart- 
ment of Labor is receiving indicate 
that both sides are showing an ap- 


In some instances there has been 
seen the evidences of a hand seeking 
to throttle unionism, but he declared 
working for its destruc- 
tion should pause, for, if they succeed 
in destroying it, they will undoubtedly 
find something harder to deal with 


One of the greatest needs today, Mr. 
Davis asserted, is that of collecting 
and disseminating monthly informa- 
tion on the subject of living and 
These figures, be said, are 
now gathered only every six months, 
a condition which Herbert Hoover, 
recently 
This leaves too great a 
gap to permit them to be of any ef- 
fective use. This question of cos‘s 
The 
information could be gathered by the 
“key” men, since it would be a neces- 
sary part of their work to keep in 
touch with everything affecting their 
particular interests and their subsidi- 
aries. They would always have on 
hand up-to-date figures on which they 
could rely in straightening out diffi- 
culties that crop up, and in which the 
cost-of-living question is an effective 
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banking group who already control 
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‘from certain specified classes of busi- 
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Associated, It Is Said, With 


Bankers Who Rule Trans- pan 
I, Portation, Industry and Credit | 
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eren to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Insurance 
in the United States is controlled by 
small minority composed of under- 
writers closely associated with the 


transportation, industry and credit, 
and who dominate and direct the 
actions of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties, declared J. A. H. 
Hopkins, of the Committee of Forty- 
Bight, in discussing the insurance in- 
vestigation made by the Lockwood 
Committee, yesterday. 

“The representatives of this insur- 
ance minority,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“are constantly hammering at the 
state legislatures to pass legislation 
favorable to them or ta block meas- 
which interfere with their sys- 
tem, and until we break loose from 
this control and by reason of a new 
political alignment put into office men 
with fresh ideas who have the cour- 
age of their convictions and the deter- 
mination to initiate a fundamental | 
program which offers equal opportu- 


surers and the property owners, it is 
unlikely that we will improve the situ- 
ation to any material extent. 


Profits Might Be Cut Down 


“The individual property owner as 
well as the business man requires in- 
surance facilities. They should be in 
a position to seek these facilities in 
the cheapest market. They should be 
under no restrictions which operate to 
prevent their obtaining the kind of 
insurance they require on the most 
| favorable terms and at the lowest ob- 
tainable rates. 

“At present they are prevented from 
doing this in various ways. These 
obstructions should be swept out of 
their path. It is true that the insur- 
ance companies are themselyes or- 
ganized for profit and that if these 
Obstructions were removed, their 
profits might in some instances be cut 
down, but in their capacity as insurers, 


this adequately, we will eventually 
reach the ‘point when there will be 
a demand for the federal and state 
governments to go into the insurance 
business themselves as indeed they 


Difficulties in the Way 

“The difficulties which lies in the 
way of the property owner may be 
summarized. as follows: Legislation 
prohibiting the property owner from 
seeking insurance where it* can be 
most satisfactorily obtained. Legis- 
lation prescribing the terms on which 
the property owner must accept his 
protection. Excessive commissions 
paid by the insurance companies to 
agents and sub-agents, adding in most 
instances, at least 25 per cent to the 
cost. Tariff associations or ‘gentle- 
men’s agreements’ between the insur- 
ance companies for the purpose of 
fixing rates and terms through which 
willing underwriters are frequently 
prohibited from accepting insurance 
on a more favorable basis and are 
boycotted if they refuse to become 
members. ‘Pools’ providing for an 
underground division of the business 
flowing to the insurance companies 


ness for the purpose of preventing 
competition, fixing rates and allowing 
for the purchase of business by un- 
reasonable and unnecessary commis- 
sions. 


Reforms Proposed 


“The reforms so far suggested are 
all based upon a governmental] regu- 
lation and paternalism which is due 
to a misconception of the functions of 
government. As long as the insur- 
ance business is carried on by private 
capital, the functions of our state de- 
partments should be confined to the 
supervision and regulation of the se- 


curity offered by every compgny who 


desire to file their statements with the 
department and invite such inspection. 

“The actual handling of the insur- 
ance itself should be on a basis that 
invites open competition. In countries 
such as r where they have 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1059 Woodward Avenue 
1546 Woodward Avenue 


13830 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 
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Men’s, cpt and 


‘owner either has to take what is of- 
‘fered or go without * 


PLAN FOR OPENING 
OF TIMBER LANDS 


Electric Railway. Proposed as 
Means of Making Accessible 
5300 Miles of Maine Forest 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WASHBURN, Maine—A project is 
now under way to build an electric 
railroad across the northern section 
of Maine, starting from the lines of the 
Aroostook Valley Railway in the town 
of Washburn and then proceeding 111 


miles to Frontier Lake in Quebec. Di- 
rectly back of the proposition to build 


this road is Jumber. The road would 
traverse a wilderness rractically with- 
out a settlement, For almost 50 miles | 
on either side there is nothing but 
wilderness. Some 5300 square miles 
of timberland are contiguous to the 
line ot this proposed road. 

In northwestern Aroostook County 
there are 3000 square miles of prac- 
tically virgin forest, the only openings 
to which are a very few lumber farms. 
The lumbering operations have so far 
been confined to the near vicinity of 
the St. John, the Allagash and Aroos- 
took rivers and their large tributaries. 
Moses Burpee, chief engineer of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, says 
that, if this land could be economically 
operated, it would be possible to cut 
2,000,000 tons annually without danger 
of depletion. This would mean 80,000 
carloads, or about 270 carloads daily. 
No such result, however, is possible 
with the present means of transporta- 
tion. A railroad. alone would solve 


the problem for long hauls. | 

E. E. Ring, former forest com- 
missioner, says that it would re- 
quire a yearly cut of from _ 75,- 
000,000 to 100,000.00 feet of spruce 
in the Allegash river valley to get 
over the ground and take off the 
lumber now standing and that there- 
after this valley would forever yield 
about 76,000,000 feet annually. He 
estimates that there are 7,000,000,000,- 
000 feet standing in the St. John river 
valley. Other experts estimate that it 
would be possible to take off this land 
near the new railroad 20,000,000: rail- 
road ties. 

Beside making possible the salvag- 
ing of thousands of cords of pulpwood 
now going to waste each year in the 
great area to be tapped, this Quebec 
extension railway would’ reduce the 
cost of lumber operation. Today one 
company is operating in the region 
and it is taking out 30,000 cords of 
pulpwood annually where it would 


like to take out five times as much. 
To get out this 30,000 cords’ there are 
required 1200 tons of supplies, not to 
mention machinery and other things, 
and this must all be toted from Ash- 
land 40 to 60 miles during the win- 
ter months. With the new road in | 


operation, the cost of moving supplies | 


for these operations from Ashland | 
could be cut $40 a ton. 


e T0 RETRACT 


* Cale of Upson County. Geor- 


dia. Resent Charges of Alleged 
Abuses of the Negroes—Ac- 
tion ‘by Legislature Possible 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATLANTA, Georgia—A delegation 
of citizens from Upson County has 
called on Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey and 
demanded a formal written denial of 
his charges made in reference to the 
Ed White case, in the treatment of 
Negroes in this State, as pointed out 
m the pamphlet written by Governor 


2 entitled “The Negro In Geor- 
gia. 

The delegation presented Governor 
Dorsey with a written denial of the 
Ed White charges, supported by in- 
numerable affidavits, and made for- 
mal demand that the Governor have 
the case again investigated and give 
the public a written retraction. 


Governor Dorsey assured the dele- 
gation that it is his desire to be fair 
to the people of Upson County, and 
said he would investigate the state- 
ments in their communication, with a 
view to complying with their request 
for a retraction, if the inquiry devel- 
cped that he had been misinformed 
regarding the White case. 

The Legislature will soon begin its 
session here, and although it is be- 
lieved interesting things will develop 
regarding the Governor’s pamphlet it 
is not believed any drastic steps will 


+ 


‘be taken against the chief executive. 


Conservative men who have lined up 
on both sides of the question declare 
that the best thing for the people to 
do now is to stop talking and writing 
about the incident, that “everything 
is all right with Georgia,” and thus 
give aroused feeling, which, it is 
claimed, is damaging the State, oppor- 
tunity to die down. Leading men here 
deplore the fact that so much pub- 
licity has been given to the incident, 
giving the impression in other sec- 
tions of the Union that Georgia is a 
hotbed of peonage. 

The Dixie Defense Association has 
issued an address denouncing as un- 
true the charges that peonage is 
general in Georgia, and declaring that 
cruelty and mistreatment of Negroes 
is generally condemned by the white 
people of the state. 

This committee claims that while 
there have bean many instances of 
mistreatment of the Negroes, there 
are equally as many instances of mis- 
treatment of white people; that these 
instances of lawlessness should be 
dealt with within the State and the 


‘guilty persons punished, and that the 


entire State should not be pointed out 
to the world &s a place of lawlessness 
where brutality toward the Negro is 
practiced. It vehemently denies that 
peonage is general in the State. 

Decatur County, of which Bain- 
bridge is the seat, has recently at- 
tracted nation-wide attention by rea- 
son of its excellent treatment of the 
Negro. When charges were made 
against some sections of the state that 
the Negro was being mistreated, white 
citizens of Decatur County took it 
upon themselves to show the status of 
the colored population, which is quite 
large in that county. The Negroes 
have a reputation for industry and 
sobriety. In a number of instances 
the Negroes, most of whom are farm- 
ers, are in good circumstances finan- 
cially. 
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Bathing Suits and Accessories 


Wool jersey bathing suits for those who swim, silk beach 
costumes, silk bathing suits, capes, shoes 
and caps are all here. 


We have a very complete collection now 
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That different Baie, of Correct 
Wearables for 


MAN OR BOY 


SOA LL. 


For Fireplace or Furnace, House 


featuring 
Quality at Moderate Prices 


and third-class passengers and a fair 
amount of cargo, but these vessels 
will not be ready for service until 
the spring of 1923 or 1924. Their 
speed will be about 18 knots. Most 
of the freight vessels will be equipped 
for the use of either coal or oil for 


government. 

“The company and its officers have 
been proceeding under the terms of 
the cont in the utmost good faith. 
They intend to continue to do so. They 
have repeatedly requested a fair hear- 


BROCKTON, Massachusetts — Con- 
ference on the proposal! for a reduction 
of 20 per cent made by the manufac- 
turers to the shoe workers has been 
asked by the joint shoe council repre- 
senting 24,000 union workers. 
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Pringle Furniture Co. 
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431 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 
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Reasonable Price 
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Footwear 
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24 Floor 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
. ‘any aitack that Your Summer . 
are Mr made in the courts. | Is it to be by the sea, tucked away in some mountain lodge, up on 
| the farm, in one of the country’s most fashionable resorts, a trip through 


the great lakes, from coast to coast, or north to south? 
If you haven't decided, or if you have and wish further information, 


consult 
The Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Bureau 
It you wish to know the fate, the route, the length of time it will 
take and in other words have some one lift the responsiblity from your 
shoulders of arranging the entire trip, ask Mr. Foster. 
Hudson'e—Third Floor—Farmer Street Building 
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aged by the J. R. Whipple | 2 a ———— — = — YS | 
ment purchases for ail three and | BETH — J WODbs An Ideal Spot for Rest and Recreation 
not only buys in the best markets NS ee eee | ELWYN 8. MAYO, Prop. 
— mea a ———— =o ~ 1 = Telephone Jaffre ay 
Road on Reqnest’’ 


of this country, but also imports 
“Rand McNally 


extensively. This is but one, . — — 5 . 
factor which has made the " . ; WHITE MOUNTAINS.N.H. 


cuisine of these hotels famous. ) n 5 co : . Beit | 
Hotel Touraine ULY Vacationists TO Bethlehem : 2 fro sige fh — — hee BURRO UPWARD 

Universally esteemed _ “The Heart of the White Mountains” 2 | ALL MOTOR ROADS LEAD TO 
: BRETTON WOODS | To the Peaks 


its luxury, beauty Ra 
THE MOUNT PLEASANT Wonder Trip of the East 


lik t- ; ' , 1 

Ho tel — F High in the majestic splendor of the mountains you can 
‘| have a memorable vacation at reasonable cost. Purest OPEN JUNE 18. CLOSES OCTOBER |. ö 
C.J.OUNPHY, Manacer Motor Roads. House Boat and Swim- 


d Parker House mountain-spring water; accommodations of the right sort at TH W 
A hotel of traditions , thirty hotels; 18-hole golf course, tennis, etc. Fine State roads E MOUNT ASHINGTON ming Pool. Garage. Surrounded by 
Ox } 0 Tr | nt ae for motoring and horseback-riding; wonderful scenery. OPEN JULY 7.- CLOSES MIDDLE or a 1 ch 
C.. oo, Manacer * 


4 ‘ 1 t } ivi : ; ‘ 
4“ Huntington Are | Young’s Hotel Write today for eae booklet giving details. OR INFORMATION| New YORK BOOKING ore The Summer Resort Unique 
BOSTON E One of the Ideal Tour Nele 


in the financial district. 7 | | 243 FIFTH AVENUE | 
. wide, syoutaties _ BA BETHLEHEM HOTEL ASSOCIATION, wh seen N. N. 1 — a: CR AWFORD HOUSE 
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: Quaint] NANTUCKET | M. 
l York Beach Hotel rg fl: l ren to dT esgate 


Tennis 
Motoring Boa! 1 acilities unsur- 
0 Seam ve 


YORK BEA MAINE. ture of Dire of ‘Water July and 1 = 2 N : One of BOSTON’S Best 8 b 
5 = 7 Hotels 


Se, Gee os S| Vamped n, comer nmr ta secs & 


8 Booklet. / Situated 1 * over the famous Thunder 

Rock 83 Ae 88 — 250-feet Piazza; Sun Parlor: Amuse — a Unobstracted view of Charles River | 
for Week-End Guests — 24 egg eee SE 6 Swe Hall; Orchestra; 1 Dancing: Clay 7 Tennis Geet: — — . — and Baek Bay Park 

Mrs. Charlotte Wharton on i Quiet and Attractive, Furnished or Unfurnished Suites for Permanent or 

rage. Tel. Comm. eee Transient “Occupancy at Moderate Rates. Dining Room Open Entire Year. 

rite for booklet. Long distance phone and telegraph service. HERBERT G. SUMMERS 


f — — ue CLIFF HOTEL and Cotta 
RTH SCITUATE BEAOS. 
— and Cottages * F. O. Minot, Mass 
Aborn THE OCEANSIDE COTTAGES On the Ocean Front, Historic South Shore, Between Boston and Plymouth. 


Magnolia, Mass. ji 18 hole GOLF course, tennis, safe surf bathing. 
ee eee Elmwood by the Merrimac 


ie, ee | Now open for 14th Season to Oct. 3ist 
apots LOCA N—Directly on mmandi > 
_ famous North Shore. a marine panorama of 12 — a Boscawen, N. H. 


Overlooks beautiful Lake Sunapee. | T 
An unobstructed 100-mile view of New En land Tours 
mountains, valleys, and lakes. 
OUR OWN FARM supplies chicken, 
milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit; fresh 
fish from the lake. The excellence of 
the cuisine has been an important 
+ factor in establishing our popularity. 
Boating, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Croquet and Bowling. 
BEAUTIFUL WALKS AND DRIVES, 


Why not get het sone 


dsbgegecage 


— ee 


ernennen 


RES 
COMFORT AND RECREATION 


Send for free illustrated road map in 
colors, published a a the Se ENGLAND 
HOTEL ASSOCI comprising 200 


dA 


Ü— — — — — 
— 


Map 3 Hotel 


om COTTAGE COLONY. 


of the best hotels. 
WILLIAM M. KIMBALL, Secre 


Draper Hotel, Northampton, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


ee eee ISA 1,” 


18-HOLE GOLF COURSE ‘| CAMDEN BY THE SEA, ME. 


5 ~ FURNISHED COTTAGES _ | | Situated directly on the Scenic Maine 


Voss 


ee 


— — — 
_— — — ͤ—wUũwöäwilI . 


A resort hotel. 20 miles north of Boston. Book - 1 old stage tavern, strictly modern- 


7 e ~ - — 8 yy 
lets. Rooms or Suites with Private Bath. Tennis, electricity, tel., etc., where one may |, THE “QAO ye ~~ ‘ 
Bathing; Dancing. Telephone Marblehead 98610. see quaint old furnishings and rustic sur- a i AN 
roundings and still enjoy the comforts of . SSN 
A. H. LANE, Proprietor an up-to-date hotel. eres > > ae 
—— ‘ A . 422. 1 a’ 
7 2 l 


5 : | |i 2 panera aver Good ~~. Roads ee E. f 

Tourists’ Home 25 * & „ SAVOY CO., Ine, Lessee Ten r — 11 1 “i 1 —— 
‘ SIles Automobile Parties Catered te ' ide bd ‘ A. E. DICK, Managing Directo || Golf, Lacht, Boat, Canoe, Mountain 
Central House Hillside Inn eran Sean f , 128. f 5 oi | . f ver York Booking Office, 1180 -Broadway Climb and Swim. You will here find 


ee a 2 ee 455 Columbus Avenue a varsety unsurpassed. 3 
NOW OPEN . Braddock Park and Columbus 8d. : 2 


8 THE HEUBLEIN HOTEL tte BOOKLETS WNERS MANAGE 
reg Kate ren Pemigewasset House BOSTON, Mass, U. S. A. FORESEES 5 — 2 greet | EL ALPINE 
: ae 2 Woodstock, WA. 


Coast Highway and amid Mountains, 


— — — — — 


— 


Hartford Conn. 


. 7 . il 
_- * 5 . " Every room tage — arg connecting Corner Suites, 2 Sleeping Rooms, Parlor, | WHITE MOUNTAINS 
— White — ? 2 r- m tube: * private ball For 4 persons, “One of New Engiand’s most satisfying June 17 to October 12 

FOR SUMMER TOURISTS For 1 person.... 1 rr 4 — 8.00 per day per day. notels. Quiet and refined. Famous as an GOLF TENNIS ORCHESTRA 
* ; 7 Bea -50, 3.00, 4.00 pes day Corner Suites, 3 Sleeping Rooms, 2 Par- eating place. The —— Garage has ac- Remodeled for 1921. Noted 
FALE, N. H All rooms with bath, steam heat and telephone. Par - -8.00 per day lors; 2 Bathrooms, private hali—For 6 commodations for fi fifty : cuisine, views unsurpassed, garage. 


p all th attractions of thie won. On Lake Winnepesaukes, Weirs, . H. | 
tain combined with — pane tahoe Bg and mountains. Ren Located at the gateway of the Special weekly rates and descriptive beoklet on application a wii . CHAS.“H. BATCHELDER, Mgr. 


14 E len | ee U 


— 


Moderate rates; run- ° ° 
— err * oe dus 9 W hite M ountains Excellent Restaurant; Modefate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra PORTI AND MAINE : GRA , ND VIEW “HOTEL 


ideal place for rest and re Th 

‘ e Savoy, very centrally located, is within a short distance of all Churches, Theatres, : ; ' 

4 hours’ * n Bete. Mievation 1000 feet. and Shopping District. Cars pss the Savoy for all R. R. Stations and Steamboat : Old New England’s Regal City mort, N. 1 
* > > 


Mrs, 1. Prop. State Roa Landings GEO KIMBALL, Managing Director ‘| Mountains—R Be t 
a 0. F. ° i un acoas 
Send for Booklet Fine Pies too Lakes Situated in the midst of the : 


A Diversity Of Beautiful Scene i ; 
ty — White Mountains 


‘CONCORD, N. H. Ferryway Farm H otel Grand View | 0 R E 8 1 H A L L f Make Tour 2 The g Golf; Tennis; Croquet. 
— 7 4 f | | | OPEN MAY 28 TO NOV. i. 
EAGLE HOTEL Taunton, Mass., R. F. D., 1 A 2 <2 Sah ell ee NANTUCKET, MASS. N CW Chase H. O Se Cuisine Unexeelled- 


Plan’ Delightful Side Trips 2 whi 


N Tel. 998-12 Taunton Exchange g g d 
MODERN AND MOST COMFORTABLE | piers wanted in a . 4 Home Life. / Reasonable Rates k. E. THURSTON K. f. HIMMELEIN : 
‘Special Care Given to Automobile Parties | home; large rooms; goodtable, fruits, flowers Golf, Tennis and Croquet. | Near Beach and Landing — lron Mountain House 


and vegetables in season. Adults only. Garage. 

O. J. PEEREN, Manager 145 miles poe er on „ 1 GOOD HOME COOKING. “OPEN JUNE 15 | , S ; id ; Splendid eee 
. * CLAVERI — — CP rin ie * N * 

P gf Shops, Theatres, || The House of Comfort, homelike and re- 


eC — n socia . Oondertu Alsam Air. 

. — * Forest Glen Inn PEOUOT HOUSE Wk MOUNTAINS;| __*** W 
: one of the oldest houses on the Island. nd for et B. A. Meserve, Pro 

White Mts. No. Conway, N. H. OAK BLUFFS,, MASS. USSELL COTTA GES HOTEL BRIDGWAY “NO GRANDER SURF OR ns 


Beautifully located among the pines. Modern 
ar NOW OPEN Charming homelike atmosphere A 


equipment, electric lights; homelike atmosphere; [ Boating, Bathing, etc. Tennis and * dae . 3. — for social or b 

broad piaztas. Now Open. Write for book GOLF nearby. Write for rates. Automobiles for pleasure tours. Golf, tennis, | requirements. Sea food served every meal. Large, airy rooms; 

let to Mrs. C. A. ROBERTSON. Frop. 4 bowling, etc. Write for rates and booklet. iss comfortable beds. Location, on the sea wall and 
GEO. W. RUSSELL. Prop. ™ lk from * end 


: = =... nts. GOLF, B G, 8. 
Wonderful Combination of Shore and Country! | “THE. HOUSE WITH THE VIEW” BOATIN a 13 DANCING. MOVING 
Banish the Restraints of Fashion, and Exclusively for Women! Fa: IN THE . PIC nd other amusements. 


— Annisquam, Macs. — 1 F V 0 Enjoy the Freedom and Pleasures of | 
if Breakers Irth Sen | Home Life at : | ', WHITEMOUNTAINS 
EEE r || HOTEL MITCHELL | HOTEL PRISCILLA | 


peng ggg tlh 2 ‘prune 1} i An Sr small hotel, First Class, |) York Beach, Me. =e 1 — 5 
tbo’ not _preten entious, Situated within a . 307 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Course. Elevator. Booklet 
BL. booklet. 


the water. Write f 5 A PARADISE FOR THE CHILDREN 
ate ‘ — tables, chickens, — — and milk — 9 1 Pg 
ege , Cream a m from 

nearby thing. im every room. 


farms. Bowlt mg: tennis; da 


HOTEL LA ASPINWALL — inn. Ibe Gardner Nog The New Ocean View House 


Intervale, N. M. Jamestown, Rhode Island | on the Highlands 

High and 2 in ae er Berkshir “A Great, Natural Art Gallery.” Nee Conanicat. Islaed, easily reached :from | 

Hospitality . ry. N * 

20th B Contery — ‘A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION * which stop 2 Newport A cell gy ie ol ae} ‘ OAK BLUFFS, MASS. 
eck-Ead Guests Accommbdated Saddle Riding, Orchestra — E be We ck ford Junction and from there 2 yp ge ih ago at the 


KINGSTON * . R. I. Desira ‘ cellent cuisine, attentive service, - 
. all contribute 
TWCR Ma to your comfort and happiness. Remarkably Hotel accommodates 130 guests | * of — 


. HOWE & 
Natraganactt Pier 2025-0-B 3 Princess reasonable rates. E. G. LITTLEFIELD, Prop. 
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* The Christian 
Monitor 


“LONDON, England In spite of the 
much Prolonged coal strike and general in- 
much | dustrial’ dislocation, the demand for 
'| selling from sd. to 8%4d. per pound. 
Experts account tor this by the fact 
that the industrial classes are now 
forced . into buying imported meat, 
that. farmers are not sending live 

into the market. As the value 

of hides, however, is advancing all 
Over the world, this is only a local 
reason for the general firmness. Im- 
orted hides ‘are sharing in the ad- 
vance, the position being stabilized by 
the cabled news that Chicago best 
packers are now selling at 14 cents. 
Calfskins are higher, best lights now 


making as high as 12 d. per pound. 


The trading in sole leather has 
much impreved, and in some of the 
popular selections of bends tanners 
have advdnced their prices by as 

. per pound. French bends 

also dearer, a fact which will 
elp to stabilize the position for the 
domestic tanner. Latest news is that 
French tanners are asking 25 to 30 
per cent on all future consiguments. 
Imports of American sole still con- 
tinue small, but the demand seems 
improving. Stocks of the heavier 


grades of upper leathers are still 


heavy, and carriers are selling waxed 
butts and semi-chrome at less than 
the cost of production. Importers of 
box and willow calf, glacé kid and 
patent, however, are all s«dvancing 
Suede and patent leath- 
ers are still hardly Wan to the 
demand. 

Makers of heavy boots are very 
short of orders, but those who are 
making summer and fancy shoes are 
busy. 


OIL SHARES FLAT 
IN. LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England-——Oil shares were 
flat on the Stock Exchange yesterday. 
Shell Transport was 5 9-16 and Mex- 
ican Bagle 6 1-16. Home rails dropped 
again because of the publication of 
returns from several districts indicax- 
ing an unfavorable ballot by the coal 


with miners on the proposition of the coai 
mine owners: ape ORG NUE strike which 


began April 1. 
Notwithstanding the fact that tne 


Bank of England maintained its mini- 
mum rate of discount of 6% per cent, 
the gilt-edged section gained ground, 
but dealings were small. French loans 
were stronger on the rise in the value 
of the franc. 

Changes in the industrial list were 
narrow, but the undertone was better 
on reports that the dispute over wages 
in the textile mills would be speedily 
adjusted. 

Consols for money 45%, Grand 
Trunk 4%, De Beers 9%, Rand Mines 
2%, bar silver 345¢d. per ounce, money 
4% per cent. Discount rates—short 
5% per cent; three months 5 9-16. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Combined resources and liabilities 


of the 12 federal reserve banks of the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 
as follows: 
RESOURCES 
1921 1921 1920 

a June 15 June s June 18 

Gold reserves 
Coin and certfs $311,017 3297,476 $162,878 
1 456,211 521,539 400,893 
with fen ag ; coos REL EBL 
Ttl held by bk 767.228 819.015 675.242 
1,161,784 
25,295 
1,962,321 
138,579 
2,100,900 


Redemp fund. 127,523 151,299 

Total gold res 2,445,568 2,430,672 

161,874 

Total reserves. 2,615,624 (2,682 2,546 

Bills discounted— 

Sec by gov war 

664,296 747,006 

1,043,383 1,149,353 


market 53,200 69,501 
Tl billson hand 1,760,879. 1,965,860 
35,066 32,685 


1,231,841 
1,064,296 


398,591 
2,694,728 
26,864 


259,375 
87,716 
3,068,683 


12,110 
947,863 
9,167 
6,162,977 


" 24,442 23,842 
a A 


3, 
Total resources 5,707,179 5,407, 386 
IJABILITIES 


— paid in 102.186 102,066 
fund... 202, 202,036 


94,462 
120,120 


| Governm . 14,897 56,258 
“Mem bk res ac 1:866,455 1 684.078 r 
other 48.175 721 77,485 
ee 1,929,227 1,736,057 1,983,858 

R notes 
actual Ao 2.674.435 2,710,723 3,104,810 


F R bank 
net lis 125 050 141,054 183,904 
avail — . 594,207 447,357 633,722 
All other Hab. 31,011 31,036 982,101 


* liabilities 5,707, 8 5,407,386 6,152,977 


56.8% 4 5% 44.5% 


78.2% 49.4% 


hides remains brisk and best ox are 


2.) -TIAPANESE TRADE. 


WITH AUSTRALIA 


«J 


Wool and Tellow 83 Be. 
lieved to Be on Government 
Account, Give Rise to Specu- 
lation as to the Reason 


ö 3 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—Japa- 
nese purchases of woo! and tallow in 
‘Australia in the five months ended 
March this year gave rise to a little 
go | speculation as to the reason. The pur- 
s chases were believed to be on Japa- 
nese Government account. The ex- 
ports of tallow to Japan were unusual 
and the buying of wool caused sur- 
prise in view of a report to New South 
Wales Government from Mf. J. B. Sut- 
tor, Trade Commissioner in the Far 
East. This report included the follow- 
ing statement; published in ‘Sydney on 
December 30, 1920: 


“The Japanese Government, I am 

informed, has also agreed that no pur- 
chases of wool, shall be made outside 
Japan until stocks held by the mills 
are consumed. . . It is estimated 
that Japan has still sufficient wool in 
stock to carry on for the best part of 
the year. Under these circumstances 
Japan will not, I fear, be very promi- 
nent at the Australian wool sales dur- 
ing the remainder of this year and the 
early part of next year.” 
»Private inquiries made by The 
Christian Science Monitor representa- 
tive show that in the five months, No- 
veinber, 1920, to March, 1921, six ves- 
sels carried to Japan from the Com- 
monwealth 3607 casks of tallow and 
oleine, and 11,743 bales of wool. 

Statistics obtained in advance from 
the Commonwealth Customs Depart- 
ment through the courtesy of Mr. 
A. W. Ferrin, American Trade Com- 


of Australian-Japanese trade in the 
seven months, July, 1920, to January, 
1921. These figures show that the 
tota] imports from Japan to Australia 
for the seven months were of a total 
value of £4,222,335. The only com- 
parison possible is for the year 1918-19 
when the imports represented ‘£§8,- 
281,439. The value of exports to Japan 
for the seven months was £1,726,628, 

as compared with the total value of 
exports for 1918-19, 2E 3,846,901. 

The chief imports in the seven 
months ended January this year were, 
by value: apparel, £357,988; textiles, 
£2,218,228; oils, fats and waxes, 
£104,590; metal manufactures, other 
than machines and machinery. £201,- 
100; earthenware, cement, china, glass, 
stoneware, £498,479; jewelry, time- 
pieces and fancy goods. £134,642; 
wool and wicker (raw and manufac- 
tured), £236,065. Included in the ex- 
ports to Japan were the following, by 
value: animal substances not food 
stuffs, £1,276,048; gold, silver and 
fronze, £200,000; foodstuffs of vege- 
table origin, £58,908; oils, fats and 
waxes, £52,716. 


DIVIDENDS . 


Kauffman Department Stores, quar- 
terly of $1.75 on preferred, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


Endicott Johnson, quarterly of $1.25 
on common, and $1.75 on preferred, 
both payable’ July 1 to stock of 
June 17. 


King Philip Cotton Mills, quarterly 
of 1%, payable July 1 to stock or 
June 20. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
semiannual of 3%% on preferred, and 
semiannual of 2%% on common. This 
is the same rate on the latter issue that 
has been paid since the reduction was 
made from 3%%. Dividends are 
payable July 15 to stock of June 23. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway have deferred action 
on dividends on preferred and com- 
mon. 

Island Creek Coal, $2 on common 
and quarterly of $1.50 on preferred, 
both payable July 1 to stock of June 
23. Three months ago $1:50 was de- 
clared on common. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
lows: June 16 June9 June 12 


1921 1921 
Circulation ....£127,491 £128,280 
Public deposits . 18,799 
Private deposits 131,130 
‘Govt securities 68,430 


— securities. 77,057 


Prop res to liab % 13.11 
Bank rate . 6% 

Treasury notes outstanding aggre- 
gate £299,050,000, compared with 
£301,350,000 last week. .The amount 
of gold securing these notes is now 
£ 228,272,000, against £28,743,000 in 


the previous week. 


Clearings through London banks for 
the week were 2 585,863,000, against 
£ 625,763,000 last week and 4 729,379, 
000 this week last year. 


NEW YORK RESERVE RATE CUT 


NEW YORK, New York—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York has 


mercial paper from 6% to 6 per cent. 
The Dallas Reserve Bank has taken 
similar action. The reduction by the 
New York bank is the second this 
year, the 6% per cent rate having been 
maintained since May 5, 1921. The 
rate was advanced to 7 per cent June 
1, 1920. Minneapolis and Chicago are 


ing the 6% per cent rate. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York-—Cotton fu- 
tures closed steady yesterday. 


January 13.08, March 13.45. 


missioner, gave an interesting analysis 


reduced its rediscount rate on ‘com. | 


now the only reserve banks maintain- | 


| July} 
11.69. October 12.47, December 12.97. 


“TSILVER b MARKET 
- FAIRLY STEADY 


Lack of Seller Rather Than 
‘Any n ‘of Buyers Is 


Special to The Christian . Monitor 


LONDON, England The silver mar- 
‘ket has remained fairly steady re- 
cently, more from the lack of sellers 
than from any eagerness on the part 
of buyers, who mostly have consisted 
of bears.“ India has sold some silver 
previously. bought and replaced it by 
forward purchases of a similar quan- 
tity. The Continent and America have 
‘been moderate sellers, but China con- 
tinues inactive. The tone appears 
still heavy, but failing realization by 
“bulls,” the translation of the tendency 
into a downward movement depends 
upon freer supplies than are at pres- 
ent coming to hand from producing 
sources. 

After an exhaustive view of the 
world’s position in regard to silver 
holdings, Samuel Montagu & Co. state 
that: “In our opinion, taking all fac- 
tors into consideration, the crux of 
the position of silver lies in the pros- 
pects of world production. Unless the 
output shrinks considerably below 
that of last year, the currency disre- 
pute into which silver has fallen may 
render the maintenance of its sterling 
value difficult. Further, any material 
appreciation of the curency pound, 
measured in gold, which, in favorable 
circumstances, we look forward to 
see as time goes on, would probably 
militate. against the salable price of 
silver.” 

The. stock in Shanghai on May 21 
consisted of about 43,600,600 ounces in 
sycee, and $38,000,000. The Shanghai 
exchange was quoted at 3s. 2d. the 
tael, while bar silver stood at about 
33d. per ounce standard. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
TREND DOWNWARD 


NEW YORK, New York — Most 
stocks were again tending downward 
yesterday, the market, in its essential 
features, duplicating Wednesday’s ses- 
sion. Oils, industrials and specialties 
registered further losses of 2 to 11 
points. _Mexican Petroleum’s further 
decline to 103 in the final hour occa- 
sioned additional reaction in other 


Call money was easy at 5% per 
Sales totaled 908,400 shares. 


ties. 
cent. 

The close was weak: 
troleum 107%, off 64%; American Car 
& Foundry 118, off 3; General Electric 
123, off 2; Marine preferred 48%, off 
2%; Studebaker 74, off 1%; Northern 
Pacific 68, up 14%; Crucible Steel 55%, 
up 1%; Pan American Petroleum 46, 
off 1%; Republic Iron & ‘Steel 4556, 
off 1%. 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 

PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures 
in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 
as follows: 


June 16  June9 June 17 
1921 1921 1920 

5,519,700 5,519,400 5,587,500 
278,800 272,900 240,500 | 
Loans & disc 4,750,600 4,204,000 

Circulation. 

Deposit 

War adv to 
state .... 25,600,000 26,853 or 26,000,000 
Bank rate 9% 6 6 


732,200 2,590,000 3,456,800 


—— — — 


HOTELS 


NEW ENGLAND _ 


BRISTOL FERRY INN 

STRICTLY MODERN HOTEL 
Situated on Narragansett Bay 
Tourists and permanent Guests. 
Mrs. M. H. HUBBARD, Proprietor 


Cutler’s Sea View House 
Hampton Beach, N. H. 


Under same management since 1875. 
Away from the noise. in a select summer 
colony. 

Directly on Bathing Beach. 
Garage on premises. 


J. B. RICH, Prop. and Mgr. 


THE JANVRIN 
Hampton Beach, N. H. 


An ideal resting place and charming sum- 
mer home. Delight®ul summer colony with 
pleasing social ‘atmosphere 

Surf ba 


works: Band Concerts: 
Billiards; Bowling, etc. 


MRS. D. A. MUNSEY, Mer. 


attractions: Fire- 
Dancing; Theatres; 


Gray’s Inn 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Jackson, N. H. 


* 


er “HOTEL TUDOR | 


| Nahant, Mass. 

Ei One of the finest locations on the 

B North Shore; always cool. Four miles 

B out to sea from Lynn. Fine boulevard. 
; WILLIAM CATTO, Prop. [> 


N 


quiet, middling 11.85. 


1 AS FAC TOR, 
IN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Automatic Ea Has Given 


Hostile to Speedier Process 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 


MANCHESTER, England—England’s 
world-wide monopoly in manufactur- 
ing has disappeared. One by one the 


English fndustries have lost their 
leading position, and very likely Lan- 
cashire has lost the lead in cotton pro- 
duction to the United States of Amer- 
ica, not so much owing to the fact that 
raw cotton is grown in that republic, 
but because automatic machinery is 
used to a greater extent in the United 
States of America than in England. 
Hostility to the machine on the part 
of British labor has vastly benefited 
all American industries, and among 
them the cotton industry. 

Formerly England produced twice 
and three times as much cotton goods 
as the United States of America. In 
1907-09 England’s advantage had 
shrunk to a meager 5 per cent, and 
by now America is probably ahead of 
England. ‘The census figures in both 
countries relate to wholesale prices, 
which are approximately identical in 
the two countries. Therefore the fig- 
ures cannot be challenged on the plea 
that the English cotton industry pro- 


United States Advantage Over 
England Where Labor Is More 


the e iadeatey: or ‘thet? this 

country employs a larger number of 
spi les than the United States of 
America. In view of the admitted dif- 
ference of goods produced in the two 
countries wholesale prices are the 
only criterion for measuring and com- 
paring the size and importance of the 
two industries. 

How rapid American expansion has 
been may be. gauged by the increase 
in the consumption of raw material by 
the American industry. In the ab- 
sence of exact figures similar to those 
supplied by the censuses of, produc- |: 
tion one has to rely on guesswork. It 
le estimated that at present American 
cotton production, measured by nor- 
mal wholesale values, is from 10 te 20 
per cent greater than British cotton 
production, and the impression is that 
England’s inferiority, which at pres- 
ent is only small, will become very 
great indeed unless the cotton work- 
ers of Lancashire are willing to aban- 
don their policy of limiting output and 
of opposing the introduction of the 
automatic loom. 


POOL TO AID LIVE STOCK MEN 

CHICAGO, IIIinois— A $50,000,000 
bankers’ pool, designed to give im- 
mediate relief by loans to live stock 
men of the United States, was recom ; 
mended by Chicago, New York and 
middle west bankers at a conference 
called by Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon. Under the plan 
live stock men will be enabled to ob- 
tain 36 months’ credit on loans made 
at current rates, plus 1 per cent, but 
not to exceed in total 8 per cent. Ad- 
ministration of the pool will be placed 


duces goods of — fineness than 


in the hands of a committee of ina 
tees with a paid manager. 


UNITED STATES 
VICTORY NOTES 
Steady Reduction in War- Time 
Securities Is Particularly Not- 
able in Tax-Free 35s. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
1 notes 3%s showed a reduction 

of $262,406,550 at the end of March, 
1921, compared with December, 1919, 
while Victory 4%s were $132,529,300 
less, a total reduction of $394,935,850. 
On March 31 the Victory Loan was di- 
vided as follows: 4%s 83.5 per cent, 
and 3%s 16.5 per cent, compared with 
79.1 per cent for the 4%s and 20.9 for 
3%s on December 31, 1919. 

In connection with the decline in 
tax-free First Liberty Loan 3% bonds 
it is interesting to note the amount of 
tax-free Victory 3%s is steadily grow- 
ing less. During the war the tax-free 
bonds were in great demand by 
wealthy individuals because of the 
heavy income surtaxes, but with the 
prospect of a revision downward of 
taxes they have been less in demand, 
and selling by wealthy holders has 


forced the 3% s to the lowest point in 


their history. 
The fact that the Victory tax-free 
3%s are convertible at any time into 


4s as well as near maturity of these 


issues serves to hold their price close 
to par. Conversion -privilege of the 
Victory Loan opened on July 15, 1919, 
and runs the full life of the bonds, or 
until maturity in May, 1923. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


VEU, ENGLAND 


LP LP — — OIL OL ALLL AAI ALD INI 


Good, Old-Fashioned Hospitality 


awaits the traveler at 


Old Natick 


Inn 


where wide veran- 
dahs and shade 
trees offer a shel- 
ter from the dust 


' 


oils, equipments, motors and special-, 


Mexican Pe- = 


and heat and good, 
Yankee fare is served abundantly. 


CENTRAL 


Just 50 minutes by motor from 
Boston over a smooth ribbon of a road. 


OLD NATICK INN 


South Natick, Mass. 
Telephone MISS HARRIS 
Natick 8610 Mgr. 


— 


The Presidential Inn 
Conway, New Hampshire 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NOW OPEN—FIFTH SEASON 


Saddle horses. Golf. Tennis. Motoring. New 
attractive music room. Dancing. Orchestra, 


E. B. HANSON, Manager 


HOTEL ROCKLEDGE 


NAHANT, MASS. 
NOW OPEN 
OVERLOOKS OCEAN 


4,092, eit 
37, 972,100 38,375,200 37,842,500 | * 


Week-end and Auto Parties Accommodated 
A. M. HILLS, Prop. 


A PERFECT “VACATION on OCEAN FRONT: 
surf bathing, nice rooms, reasonable rates. 
Tel. 8110. 


The New Pentucket 


Modern, 30 rooms, near Casino 

Dini room, Kuropean plan, conducted by 

KNEEL SND & ROURKE, Auto“ parties. 

Excellent service. 12 years’ reputation. Write 
early for reservations. ° 


FOGG & WRIGHT, Hampton Beach. 


Pleasures Comforts. 


BURKEHAVEN ROTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, 


NOW OPEN, Sesis! Rat 


te et Golf; Boating: Canoeing; Bathing; 

uet; Quoits; Motion Pictures; Good Food, 

— served vegetables from nearby farm. 
ERBERT BREWSTER, Prop. 


—ä— — a ꝗ —— — 


THE ASHWORTH 
HAMPTON BEACH, N. H. 


A Hotel Catering to the Most e 
Summer Vacationist 

Situated on one of New England's finest beaches. 

Broad, elevated. piazzas overlooking the ocean. 
a SURF BATHING. 


walk to entertainment centers. 


b Rates 


——Ü— —— —3ĩ1— — 


Two minutes’ 


EASTERN 
THE LEIGHTON 


POINT PLEASANT BEACH, N. J. 
Really “On” the Ocean. Now Open. 
Informal, exclusive family hotel. 
Daily Concerts, Dancing, Golf; Tennis. 


Ownership management. 
Robert M. Crouch. 


Hotel Belvedere 


Charles at Chase Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Fireproof, Elegant, Refined European Cuisi 
and Service freaaais ee: 
Pure Artesian Water throughout from our well, 
100) feet deep. Direct car Hnes and taxicabs 
to and from all railway and steamship de 
terin — 


— 


g at all times and always to 
of guests. 


Burlin gton Hotel 


American and European 
Homelike, Clean, Excellent Cuisine 
880 Rooms with Bath $2.60 to $4.00 
Five Minutes from Everyt 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CANADA 


—— — LS 


Hotel ed wapenor 


Vancouver Canada 


Plan 
(cts te N 


| 
i= 


conde is qt in the heart of the 


Cap. 400. Central; 


Hotel Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
Quiet — at surrounds every move 
made by every employee. All the con- 
ditions conducive to a comfortable stay. 
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The Convenient Location Is an 
Additional Advantage 


Sheridan 
„lere 


new and distinctive 


Social activities of the North Shore 
its Shops, Theatres and Restaurants 
—and within easy access of the 
Parks, Bridle Paths and Bathing 
Beaches. 

Under the personal management of 
Mr. George F. Adams — former man- 
ager of Chamberlain, Old Point Com- 
fort and White Sulphur Springs, the 
Sheridan Plaza is already famous for 
its cuisine, service and southern hos- 
pitality. 


The five hundred rooms—each with 
‘private bath—are exquisitely fur- 
nished. Single rooms with bath may 
be had at three dollars the day and 


upward, 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LENGTHENED STAY 
Booklet on Request 
Sheridan Road at — 


EAS TERV 


0 MONMOUTH 


By the Sea 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


A distinctive hotel —a brick and 
stone structure with every modern 
comfort and convenience. 
ing June 16th. Booklet on request. 
Exceptional Country Club and 
two 18 hole Golf Courses 
FRANK C. MOORE, Mgr. 


_ Beste 8. Tyng. Asst. Mer. 
York Office W. 
1 Vanderbilt 2290. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hotel Richmond 


17th and H Sts., N. W. 
one square from the 
WHITE HOUSE 

within 10 minutes walk of alt 

, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

“The Home Hotel of the City” 
J. L. BOWLES, Mer. 


$83.50 Up Daily: $17.50 Up Weekly. 


Hotel Elberon 


= ar 


fa „„ „ 
var > 


nns 
— W „ w@ 


The Vingi inia 


Ohio, North West rg Rush 


Chicago 
EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 
One of Chicago's best located and 
most comfortable resident and transient 
hotels. Near the Lake Shore Drive 
district. Ten minutes’ walk to shops 
and theatres. 


Rates $2.00 and upward 


The Gladstone 


6200 Kenwood Avenue 
One of Chicago's Favorite South 
Side resident and transient hotels, 
under the same management as THE 
VIRGINIA, 
Rates $1.50 and upward 


DETROIT’S 
HOTEL 
TULLER 


570 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 up, Single 
O up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME COMFORT 


fe—~Grill—Cafeteria 


4114 Neikr. . . 


Tennessee Av. near Beach 
open surroundings. Private 


* 


baths. 
Running Water in All Rooms 


$1.50 Per Day and Up 


+ 


Rates: 


Booklet mailed. A. B. LUDY, M. d. 1 


Flreproof 


Corner 16th and Howard Streets 


CHICAGO great Northern Hotel 


Opposite Postoffice-Federal 
Building 


Absolutely Fireproof — 400 
Rooms — Management of 
JOHN C. o' NEIL 


The place to enjoy Chicago 

hotel life. Conveniences and 

luxuries at moderate prices. 

Auto Tourists—Best garage 
in sight of entrance. 


Jackson Boulevard, Dearbora 
and “Gainey Streets, Chicage 


YOUR HOTELS 
A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL MIAMI 


DAYTON 


> AND CITIES 


"MICHIGAN _ eS op ISLAND 


_DETROIT—Continnea | _. e _ PROVIDENCE Continued 
1 ae 1 2 n e Browning, King & Co. 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 
Where wo gre offering. rgat pargaine. oo tye Westminster and Eddy Strovts 


WILSON MILLI BRS, AND STATION d STORE OF THE TOWN" 
De N $3, Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for 
BREDE & SCHROE Men, Boys and Children 


4 4 ms, . . N . It the 
xt) LUX, BOND & LUX, ine. Central Sq. Hardware Co. a * 
| f > LAKEWooD ig y 0 1 
Graduation and Wedding et eee p MON TANA French Dry Cleaning Co. — Housahold. Varaiture, 
5 _Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 oi brings out the natural beauty ot 
Gifts 8 . < GREAT F ALLS A Phone cat Wat Brag 120 Your Hense the wood, 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 


ö r — flit GERALD Car n e 


“359 MAIN STREET. 
G. I. WHITEHEAD & SON o PRN. DAY AND NIGHT | COLUMBIA feng ~ Wayland: Square Grocery 
The Auto Shop” ) Ps | WM. GRILLS. Proprietor — —— * S WAYLAND s“ 
ot ow Bellain ave. Tot Seger e OL0E 40072 Oi R Ceatead denon Great Falla, Mout LAKEWOOD SCHOOL ͤ K 
loca 4. Recah saben O Al Rugs a A and 1 7 . — n fresh, and in our grocery those things 
ve, Apartment 66 rient ugs Special Sale of Kitchen Ware OHIO Inche’s Hardware and Electric Co.  “*!<?_*!*, tae and choice. We beltere 
8 Garden Tools, Seeds, Lawn Mowers, Heuse- 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. all this week in our : AKRON 15108 Dota ane Lied. 2698 Telephone Angell 318 
13 On Graduation Day what an ap- 


CONNECTICUT | 205 PEARL STREBT a Basement rene eran Bernisecif 14810 Detroit — 
| . | Domestic Rugs =e “Seana 8 85 F L O W E R S Eos Avenue propflate time for that gift 
LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP W. H. HUTCHINGS Epicurean Bakery 14804 Detroit Ave. pg as oa ies te 


Seventy Years of Service 2 Barter 183 Merrimack St. 274 So. Main St. TRY OUR FAMOUS ICE CREAMS 
A | SEILER & TAYLOR . 
HARVEY B. GREENE. | AKRON, OHIO |SEILER & TAYLOR  yoofwaas 


: _Flerist 175 Btovets St. Lake Jato 2338 a aie 
V A N 0e in “LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET | The Hoover- Brooks Co. MARSHALL-ASTON (Chickering J. & C. Fischer 
C. H. WILLIS e PLUMBING arme ee, ears 
NUSSE AUM’S State Bank & Trust Company! ireRRIMACK SQUARE HART SCHAFFNER & MARX | ism pern — st Vose & Sons Haines Bros. 
Hartford, Conn. . Woehe dh we e d Gente co | = Marshall & Wendell 
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RTERS FOR MINERVA ymond we re —— - we = ay 
HEADQUA Stretched Canvas Ceilings E t a Size ‘Gar ents FALCH & FALCH Siena Goods Compeny Laffargue Stratford 


AND ANGO FLEECE YARNS g cae ae 5 
er 216 New Britain ~ Bog ‘Tel. Chr ek neee The Men's Store Ine Tee Kiter Lan and Madison Aves. 
A. L. FOSTE R CO. good’ assortments, in ‘garments made especially | popNisHERs, HATTERS AND CLOTHIERS C c Sanitary 1 *. 


for them. Voile waists up to size 52%. PROS. PROS. 2335 
45 Asylum Street | Georgette waists up to size 50. Also extra sizes _88 . MILL STREET AXEON, OHIO 


in . , ’ , 
HARTFORD, CONN. r ential asin GOOD MEATS” “AND SERVICE 


— — nen HOWARD ‘DUNL ; b 
Clothing, furnishings, hats and — ) 19616 Dotrelt_Ave.. — 3 PROVIDENCE ie 
meen: son Monee Says. Goddard) “ROLLE’S CASH GROCBRY * 
+ a 27 Stores—27 Cities’ . . FOR EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT ea ON ES’ S ARCADE 
oe 70-88 Market St. Lynn, Mass. RESTAURANT 15819 Detroit Avenue Lkwd. 914 LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Imported and Domestic NEW HAVEN 7080 Euclid Avenue 
eae Fempsng geting Isabelle Hall-Philbrook| ) G. and Staple: Groceries and Meats; The Little Shop of Mary Wight 


BRUMAGIM & ROBERTS Ir 
frered . For G F mes 
est peices 1 THE LOUISE SHOP Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 135 n 2 Marlo 2680 LAKEWOOD, o. Highiand 496-L 496-L — yy, pee —— . — net 
RELIABLE GOODS Strand Theatre . Lynn, Mass. — — | € ren's frocks and play Dresses wit 


g 3 | REASONABLY PRICED — een LIMA erase KNOTTED BEDSPREADS 
The Luke Horsfall Company Fuits. Wraps. Gowns | Meats, Canned Goods and MILLINERY Mp en 
from HARTFORD : : Ps, * Bak rn Covers: 
. l 155 Orange St. ib 7 — — akery . GLOVER & WINTERS co. n Regs ant Table 
CHAPIN MILLINERY SHOP Hs CHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN |i: LYNN, MASS. Fresh Supplies Daily 136-188 west High Street LIMA, OBTO The Odde Shoppe of Clara Mack 


W PRATT STREST * COAL 63 Empire Street 
6482 RROADWAY 10410 CEDAR ATR. Personal Attention, Miss Rogers 
NORWOOD na s 


H AN AN SHOES 5 Fl Aathracite and Bituminous and Wood | : : 

FOR MEN AND ‘WOMEN y lower SPRAGUB, BREED, STEVENS 6 a ; Our Cleaning Service 
l 0 K Sho NEWHALL, Ine. 8 Central Square. A. 2. gee THE e CO. Can Help You 

— AI STRUCT * ppe D. B. H. POWER a xs eee esd Phones Ridge ne. 28 ts taken up. cleaned and relaid. 


Rugs 
Ts 

RAPH IvVeRY axywHere Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dinner Ware, TAURANT tore them Sah ight hese, woo for storage 
NR dies gad ae Squares and Orientals. Ou: 


WEST HILL. GROCERY : A. GC KINGDON F atrntge Baby 3 | . 7 ä _ SPRINGFIELD work. ts oe contined {to any season. “Every Day 


_ «age BB. Birch, Propetetec ! ~ * era MoMULLEN, Propp. 
— Eä— — ; and Records x. sig 2 . The Rhode Island 


The Flint Bruce Co. SPRING VALLEY BRAND 51 Central Sg, Lynn. Tel. 27 COLUMBUS TY — Rug Works 


;|COMPLETE HOUSE ana Butter Eggs Cheese ~~ spmnariun Le, men snop wih safety and a 3 
OFFICE FURNITURE gos STATE ST. Good Shoes and Hosiery satisfaction. 1 Ch H nes “as yh 2 * 


ee eee STAMFORD MORSE & HAYNES CO. The 2 E White Co. MENS SMART WEAR | RE 


108 ARYLUM BT. 150 TRUMBULL ST. — — 876 Main Street : 816 SUPERIOR sr. 
2) ne SSS 106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. WALDORF CAFE — 


Coombs—F lorist Marsh Bakeries, Inc. Nine big floors. peut & MADISON. “The Laundry That Satisfies 
Twe Stores: Tél Main—S6¢ Asylum MFGR’S OF _ MICHIGAN Trunk, Leather and Art Goods 2 A. Prone 
BEARDSLEY & BE ARDSLEY | High Class Bread Products "Seathen teks and teseke fitters’ The Reliable Laundry 


DETROIT f N Mirrors and outs. 
INSURANCE. General Office: 615 Main Street The Ferris-Fowler-Fosdick Co., Inc. MISS S. E. HOFFMANN Dry Cleaning Compa 


SOOTT-O-SIFRIT CO.. 184 8. High st. AND 
670 MAIN — STAMFORD, CONN. PRINTING OF QUALITY 147 E. State St. Family ‘washing, finished or — ower our 
NEXT 2 404 Marquette , Detroit. Cadillac 5578 STATIONERY, ENGRAVING, BOOKS specialty 
Picture Frames Made to Order. Our dry cleaning is ng odorless. 
2288 Bell. Wunderlich. Mgr 


559 EBeroth . , 
MAIN 0 GAS Spring Styles Now Ready ~ DETROIT CREAMERY a — | tome 8 Se 

ST. Bue? OFFICE. a (CH o G De 0. DIAMONDS 
-_ 2 WASHINGTON 


Clothing and Furnishings ) Lhd , WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP 


. & Co., Inc. Custom Tailorin 2 106 K. High St. Wwe Carry NUT SPREAD MAR | 
G Fox & Co., Wh. J. BERGES, Stamford Pi f oe New lowest prices now possible in G. F. BANKEY 2 30 N. E __ TACOMA 
g Sr. ___ SKIRTS BLOUSES AND SWEATERS 2163-65 Ashland Avenue Both Phones Cleaning ave rtment 
Hot Weather Corsets | ; J. P. ni! Roofin Moreh M RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE Main a TACOMA, Wash 
ALL OUR CORSETS ARE DESIGNED FOR ROOFING AND SH orenouse-/Viartens Painting 
HI ERY CORSET W 'E BEL Eis ALL METAL WORK „The Store of Today 
Penta AuG n 851 High st.. E. DETROIT, MICH. , 
THROUGH YEARS OF COR- Main 812.818 Dry Goods and Garments JACOB THOMPSON WISCONSIN 


TH 
G 
. Boys’ and-Girls’ Moccasins for the cam Jewell Feath ttress Co, 1 an Meal. samen cture Framing 
SEF, BUT GIVE YO ADVICE. ON ‘THE * Ask for — 5 Reliable 1 —— N —For thirty years a dependable ee e e re 2 
TYPE OF GA YOU NEED FOR | CROPLEY & ANDERSON u . Eg. . Laundry and Dry Cleaning „ a ave” Gone Phone River 643 
— AND STxIS. IIe . ˙ V. , ̃—˙ - TROY LAUNDRY FOARD'S CAFETERIA | 
JULIUS J. SER | VICTROLAS, VICTOR RECORDS) viel PriN'rer r | susty,Mente-sQuteh Servenlasfioom 
° 1 1 te Street 
- Qnsurance AT THE oe Fh a viet private wth: ae | PARTISIAN BYE HOUSE|— "> . © werkt Co 
6 Peart st er 21 i N RIMENT EAST 8 7 5 . ° 
. llenty F. Miller Piano Co, |<" eee „ 22 “The House ot 


H. F. CORNING & COMPANY . . 
SMART CLOTHES FOR WOMEN AND R ” 
25 FOREST Avr Piney K * Stevens „ 1 


Tranks, Bags, Suit | RALPH W. E. HUNT, Mana 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS ; Frosh Tailoring Company a Floral Company 


2 a e Street é Cowen’ 8 s Corset Sho: — | : 
P HATTERS PIXE » “MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES’ | ossr ioe 
1 


. ae — Bata fitters | : d , Home Phéne Main 5847 Mi ILWAUKEE, 
—— Grand — at Griswold __S#8 MADISON AVE. TOLEDO. OIO _ MEN 8 FURNIS SHINGS 
pug , : ~ Capper and Capper 


8 ao 165 N. Hi h 8 MILWAUKEE 
MASSACHUSETTS Hickey 8 gh Street PENNSYLVANIA _| 12 g suet 7 


THE W. C. MOORE CO. BADGER DYE WORKS 
- BOSTON Exciusiva Dealers im Hickey-Freeman Clothes Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, — PITTSBURGH 8 CLEANERS 


Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes Lighting Fixtures J ames McMillin n Printing Co. ae cubekeas 


| f Quality for Boys and Gir's 
WOMEN'S EXCLUSIVE Isaac Locke Co. sai nf Scns 8 Be eign N 1 8 CATALOGS , FOLDERS 087-801 Third St., — AUKEE, WIS. 


JERSEY AND TWEED SUITS} er, o and 101 Faneuil Hall Market —— em. SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN | BOOKLETS LEAFLETS |— 


; | : — URES PRICE LISTS 
: Fruits, Vegetabl d The M. & W. Tire Co. Pitts Shoes Foon — and Barbeau St. ‘Phone 487 G“ RACINE 
sy 88 — 84 deer been eee KUHN & BRO. CO, 2 A H N’ 


Hothouse Products 
Laas N 102 N. High St., ERS 
SPORT COATS AND MOTOR esel attention Given Family Orders | essen COLUMBUS, OHIO 2 VEGETABLES |. THE NEW THINGS FIRST 


COATS “REDUCED 100. | e Centre Avenue, East Eud 
2 & Jones e e „ Dependable Shoes Since 188. BUY DIAMONDS ~ | ATTRACTIVELY . PRICED. 
Stackpole Moore Tryon ce. INCORPORATED MAKES THIS STORE THE 


| 7. DIRECT FROM US 
a 1 * CO. | JoHN M. ROBERTS & SONS co. POPULAR SHOPPING 
it ‘ * „ feen Market Street. PITTSBURGH. PA. PLACE IN RACINE, 
Wor 155-160 North fies Stee | S0 12 ROEDER’S 
128 W Hall Market Collar ag 3 Tee P. BAS alacant? “9 : We offer the well-known 
} , eg E 8 PROVIDENCE Fleisher Summer, Sweater 


f PAPERS SN 58 "PAUL WIELAN 8 f d Y 
WALL P : | MERCHANT ere W Buy Peirce Shoes and in silk a ee ahi 


8 5 Styles and — its, | | . | 1 Main Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 1 Hosiery 


e- cost. See them. "| Detroit _ , Closson’s 4, qe ur STORE If You Want the Best Moderately Priced Classified Advertising Charge 


AUG SUSTUS THU D ° mee ae. ' 
G GOO! | SUMNER COMBA «| THE A.B. CLOSSON In. co | THOS. r. EIER & SON i ee men, bee, in words to tie linn 
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eee Monitor 
‘ In Fn Africa. native education 


verse 5 for bettering 


learnt and has always ban 
learn. Far from devoting much of his} 
time to retaliation, he has used ad- 


; be e thachad Was tt bret 
1 tion to meet with the school board, 


ses 9 


‘| should be a regularly at . 
when the council can meet with the 


De 


“Th the points into shape for presenting to 
“The Teachers Council plan is ex- 
We. but it represents a . 
mental which is most important. Co- 
operation is indispensable in all 

democratic’ developmen}. 

“Teachers have ability and experi- 
ence which should be utilized in the 
growth of any. healthy school system. 
A well. known school n 
says, ‘If teachers are capabie 


An her hand was a cordial-invita- 


the superintendent. and all the other 
teachers to talk over the possible new 
departures in the conduct of the 
School during the coming year and 
als to consider the formation of an 
advisory council ot teachers to be cre- 
ated: by the teachers themselves. 
No wonder she held her breath. 
When had such a thing ever happened 
: The stultifying old routine 
of — 2 cut-and-dried orders from 


are capable of assisting in ‘the plan- 
ning.’ Another one says, “Teachers 
should have a place—not.a ptgeon- 
hole!’ The assertion of still another 
educator of prominence is, that teach- 


carrying out the plans, they 7 1 


“CHINA'S. PRO IG 


| 5 to The Christian Sclence ‘Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


‘NEW YORK, New Tork — China is 
now passing through her educational 
Renaissance. Her Dark Age in edu- 
eation is far past, der period of intel- 
lectual stagnation has been. survived, 
and now she is pianting a firm foot 
on the path that is leading her away 
from the restrictions of custom. and 
tradition, and on toward individual 
freedom of thought and action. And in 
this évolution. to a higher plane of 
action based upon individual tainking 
rather than dictated by imposition 
rom without the individual, lies 
China's great hope for stability of 
government as well as the realization 
of her highest attainment in art an 


letters. 
This view of China’s educational 


United 


is more 


vism, sometimes made against the 
he 2 8 


inati 


Pore ‘what he had observed in the 
system of Europe and the 
tes, the Chancellor said: 
“I noticed that in Germany and 
France the aim is to acquire knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge. This 
tends to make the individual go in for 
deep research. But in England the 
moral development of the individual 
clearly emphasized. In 
China we seek to combine the two. 
This is not new to us.. To acquire 
knowledge and to develop the in- 


dividual morally have gone hand in 


hand in our educational work. 


“In Europe, too, I noticed that 


natural science and the fine arts were 


carrfed on together. Neither was 
sacrificed for the other. We wish to 
develop this in China. I have not had 
much time to observe the American 


“\ system, but I can see much freedom of 


individual thought- here, without an 


ike higher officials, which were to be, ap- 
: 1 3 ‘spend three plied’ simultaneously in every class 
; room regardless of the actual needs 


interference by the government in the 
educational field.” 
Dr. Tsai’s two chief assistants in 


ers should no longer be forced ‘to 
play the part of Uriah Heep with 
thankful humility!’ 


i 


status at present was described to a 
representative -of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor by Tsai Yuen-pei, chan- 
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and the other three at their trade. 
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a 9 45 and define those 

ideals ich are peculiarly 
native temperament. Chief 

t have become such a 

2 he bad been compelled to em- 

is outlook whole of the 

native — . 1 of South Africa. The 
circumstances ot his time, however, 
forced him to take a negative and 
merely. ‘tribal attitude. Within those 
‘limits he knew well both as a ruler 
and a Christian how to protect his peo- 
ple against the degrading effects of 
contact with the lower class of Euro- 
peans. Referring to the merciless 
Matabele and their chief; he said: I 
fear ‘Lobengula less than I fear the 


200 white man’s drink.” Political develop- 


ments, as well as tribal animosities, 
did much to quench Khama's enthu- 
_| siasm, and he has remained an iso- 
| lated ‘figure and a disappointed re- 
forme. 

So far as width of outlook makes 
for leadership, a young Fingo of our 
own day. D. D. T. Jabavu, now pro- 
fessor of Bantu languages at the 
South African. Native College, is richly 
endowed with the necessary quali- 
fications. As editor of the mos. 
widely circulated native newspaper, 
his father was in a position to make 
him acquainted with the many cur- 
rents and cross currents of native 
thought; its social trend and political 

aspirations. Mr. Tengo Jabavu wae 
himself specially interested in educa- 
tion; indeed, it was to him, as much 
as to anyone, that Dr. Stewart: turned, 

when that ‘great South African found 
he must place in other hands his 
long cherished scheme for that native 
college which now stands on ground 


at Fort Hare, close to the Lovedale 


Mission. 

The elder Jabavu sent his son to 
study at the University of London. 
where he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. After an additional course in 
teaching at one of the English day 
training colleges, young’ Jabavu re- 
turned to South Africa, full of zeal to 
work for his race. He saw clearly 
that the native question is, as he has 
expressed it, “the football of politics.” 
He noted how some of the great Chris- 
tian missions, where earlier work. of 
evangelization: among the Bantus had 
done so much for the progress and up- 
lifting of his people, were now weighed 
down by their merely pastoral work, 
with the result that the converts 
| seemed often to be more occupied 

ger sectarian differences than 
with cooperating to carry the light of 
Christianity to their heathen neigh- 


‘of native teachers in the Cape 
Province, “how many great and noble 


3 The time is now 
they to treat one another as 


unity.” 
n 2 — ot his addresses to teach 
he touched upon their own more 
| on their want of or- 


elementary vocational education the 
professor holds that Booker Washi 
ton far more common sense 2 
“all the English tradition-ridden 
eationalists” of whom he knew. 

‘he does not counsel] his fellow teac! 

to ignore European culture. , On the 
contrary, he advises ‘them to ‘take. all 
that, is good in the white man’s civi- 
lization, eschewing the bad; and it is 
evident that fraternization between: the 
Bantu tribes, founded upon the un- 
healthy basis of an anti-white senti- 
ment, finds no favor with him. 
knows how plastic is the human mate- 
rial which may thus be used by agi- 
tators.for violent ends. 

Have the native races of South 
Africa found a leader who will guide 
them in the paths of moderation no 
less than in those of self-dependence? 
The vast majority incline too much to 
depend on the white man; the Bol- 
shevik minority throw moderation to 
the winds. It requires a man of cour; 
age, of far-sightedness, of coolness in 
emergencies, of respect for the Euro- 
pean population, of a great and patient 
love for his own people to weld to- 
gether. these diverse elements, and it 
will be mafnly through the channels 
of education that such a leader will 
achieve his purpose. This, at least, 
may be said, that Professor Jabavu 
recognizes the difficulties which have 
to be faced, and that he is willing to 
give himself wholly to the cause he 
has espoused. 


CANADIAN TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—Under the 
auspices of the Overseas Education 
League, more than 100 Canadian 
teachers this year Will exchange their 
positions for a temporary period with 
an equal number of teachers in other 
parts of the British empire. Thirteen 
will go from Winnipeg, and 12 from 
other parts of western Canada, while 
the remainder will be chosen from the 
teaching staffs in eastern Canada. At 
present, 17 candidates are officiating 
in ‘class rooms in London, England. 


Interchange will be made with the | 


following dominions: New Zealand, 
Rhodesia, South Africa, and the 
Orange River Colony, South Africa. 

The imperial conference of teachers’ 
associations, which is to meet in To- 
ronto on August 10, will afford Cana- 
dians the opportunity of coming into 
contact with some of the most dis- 
tinguished educationists of the. British 
Empire. Further plans for the exten- 
sion of the practice of exchanging 
teachers will be considered. The bene- 
fits likely to accrue from such an ex- 
perience in broadening the horizon and 
in breaking down that insularity which 
a narrow experience tends to develop. 
is becoming apparent to educational 
authorities. 

In the second part of the program, 
Canadian education will be dealt with 
. well as education in agriculture. 
This should. be of interest to the 
British delegates, since so many people 
in the British Isles would like to settle 
on Canadian farms, but hesitate, owing 
to lack of familiarity with Canadian 
methods of agriculture: Vocational 
training will be the subject ot discus- 
sion in the third section. 


More than 700 courses ih arts, liter- 
ature, and natural science in the pro- 
fessiona] schools and the new schoot of 
Social Service Administration will be 
offered at the University of Chicago 
during the coming summer quarter, 
which begins June 20 and ends Sep- 
tember 2. The nd term begins 
>| July 28, and students may register for 
either terms or for both. The last 
summer quarter attendance was the 
largest in the history of the university 
—5406 students, Of the 200 members 
of the summer quarter faculty more 
than 60 will come from other. bor 
tions. 


The tuition. of two Armenian stu- 
dents -has been. provided for at the 
University of Chicago for three, years, 
by Herant Telfeyan ot New York City. 
The gift comes ‘through A. A. 
Bedikian, who is an alumnus of the 


e university, a member of the teaching 


staff for the summer quarter and 
minister of the Armenian Dvangelical 
Church, New York City. * 


Twenty pages of articles on Labor 
questions in the new supplement of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica for the 
period 1910-20 will be ‘contributed by 
members of the economics department 

Prot. 


The old, au 


He average citizen knows much more 


of the children, seemed about to break. 
tocratic order was giving 
way to .democratic recognition of 
knowledge and éxperiénce of the class- 
room teacher. What progress that 
denoted!” Miss Cora Bigelow, a Bos- 
ton teacher with considerable experi- 
ence in the promotion of. teacher, or- 
ganizations, was, Speaking of teacher 
councils. 

“School affairs are the only public 
interests of which thé general public 
rémain almost entirely ignorant. The 


“And so the class room teacher 
straightens up, dusts the chalk from 
her hands, and says smiljngly to her 
Class. ‘All right, my children, don’t 
worry about the poor quality of the 
pencils, I go to the Teachers Council 
this afternoon which meéts with the 
school authorities and we will take 
up the matter of supplies and ‘see that 
the taxpayers’ money is used for good 
supplies ‘hereafter.’~ And off she goes, 
interested in administration problems, 
and ready and capable, actual 
experience to show the class m side 
of that same problem. The- same re- 
lationship holds good in all school 
matters either business or profes- 
sional. 


about the street department, the police 
and fire departments and all the oth- 
ers than he does about school \ mat- 
ters. 

“That is why the stupid, degrading 
Fee, of many years duration be- 
came’ so’ firmly fixed In the school dé- 
partment.” Practically no one found 
any fault with it and so it was not dis- 
turbed.. But democracy in. business 
and commercial life was developing 
fast, along with .democratic govern- 
ment of all communities and finally 
the idea lodged in the school depart- 
ment. 

“Then a slow awakening began in 
school departménts all over the coun- 
try about 10 years ago. Officials real- 
ized that something vital was lacking 
from the school systems. It was hard 
to get men and women of proper in- 
telligence to enter the profession of lying purpose is wholesome and right. 
teaching. Even after salaries were Whatever finally develops will be far 
raised to a more reasonable figure ahead of the old régime which pro- 
it was difficult to get anyone to be- duced the class room teacher who had 
come a teacher who could make good | ne prospect ahead but a treadmill of 
at anything else. Teachers who were duties entirely outlined and controlled 
already in the service realized what by ‘the officials.’ 
the trouble was from their own experi- «rrp the Teachers Council accom- 
ence. There was little opportunity | plished nothing more than to break up 
for initiative and development of in- that monotonous class room existence, 
dividual efficiency. I might as welll i+ is worth while; but it is young yet 
be a Victrola record!’ said one grade and vigorous with its own youth and 
teacher referring to a long list of with wise and thoughtful guidance 
explicit and minute directions as to should grow into as important a part 
the course she was teaching. of the school system as the superin- 

“The teachers realized that schools tendent and the school board itself.” 


could not be run successfully ‘by - 
ficials who made plans, but who were MODERN CO ALS 
OF EDUCATION 


so far from the class room that the 
plans were often inapplicable. The 

By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


teachers began to discuss these mat- 
ters among themselves and with their 
relatives and friends who form ‘the 
LONDON, England— Those engaged 
in the work of education are always 
willing to overhaul their ideas as to 


general public.’ 
„At this stage we had the three im- 
the nature of their function, and two 
well-known English  educationists, 


portant factors awake at least-—-the 
school officials, the teachers, and the 

Prof. V. H. Mottram and Canon J. H. 
B. Masterman, have recently made 


public. .The next move was to get 
together. Parents-teacher associa- 

contributions to the problem. Pro- 
fessor Mottram, writing in the Daily 


tions were formed and the beginnings 
News); made some original suggestions 


of teachers“ advisory councils ap- 
peared. About this time school au- 

concerning education on its practical |, 
side. 


thorities invited this and that teacher 
types of questions found in everyday 


tc confer with them as to proposed 
changes in the courses of study. 
These chosen conferences of chosen 
examination papers, he submits the 
following sketch of a good scheme of 
education: First, English, spoken and 


new and broader vision is before that 
school board and a fresher, stronger 
student life is in the classroom—all 
based upon ‘teacher participation’ in 
school administration. 
said, ‘what doés democracy mean, 
save that the 
a share in determining the aims and 
conditions of his own work?’ 

“The Teachers Council or its équiv- 
alent in some form has come to stay. 


ers and better schools? There are 
many problems concerning the move- 
ment to be worked out, but the under- 


teachers waked the others up to’ the 
possibility of forming a permanent 
body chosen. from and by the teacher, 
which could. present the class-room 
reactions and teachers’ point of view 
on all subjects concerning school life. 

“The idea once started proved an 
inspiration. Every experienced teacher 
had much of value to contribute to 
the story and many pertinent sugges- 
tions to make for improvement in 
many lines. A new impetus was given 
to teaching. 

I teaching is to be a profession 
instead of just a job, two things must 
be accomplished at once, first there 
must be stimulating, inspiring and 
democratic leadership and, second, 
satsfactory cooperation on.the part of 
teachers in school administration. 

“The time is passed when the chair- 
man of the country school committee 
can hire a teacher because she can gajary of in i 
spell ‘Constantinople.’ Teachers must. telligence 4 3 of equal in- 
now be qualified to begin to teach and Canon Masterman, lecturing at 
must study and keep on qualifying as King’s College, London, under the 
long as they teach. Individual ability | auspices of the Workers Educational 
must not. be checked or hampered and Association, devoted his attention to 
qualities of leadership must not be “Modern Ideals in Dducation.“ Eve 
suppressed, for such proceeding will man and woman, he said, should — 


only tend to deteriorate the standards 
of the schools. Times are changing educated to the utmost of their capac- 


rapidly; public sentiment. uires 
higher educational standards and 
school authorities and teachers are 
ready to meet the demand. | 

“The result of the development in 
school democracy is the Teachers 
Council. The wise superintendent and 
school board will intimate to their 
teachers that such a council will be 
welcomed if the teachers choose to 
form one. It should be essentially a 
teachers’ movement, but in order to be 
really useful it must. have the approval 
ot the school authorities. There are 
many methods of formation, according 
to conditions in different localities. 
Some elect a delegate’ from each 
school building; some elect delegates 
from each grade or department group: 
others from the whole number ot 
teachers at large. The council should 
not be so large as to be unwieldy, but 
very teacher should be represented 
through some delegate. 

The subjects discussed are many, 
including courses of study, truancy, 


curriculum. It is necessary. that the 
natural science master and the calis- 
thenics master should be able to speak, 
write, and inculcate good English. 
| Especial attention should be paid to 
the use of words in their best and 


to be studied till a good vocabulary 
has been achieved. | 
foreign language, ancient or modern. 


rect thinking borrowed from mathe- 
matics, history and economics. Fourth, 
any subject that may enable one to 


chemistry. But it is not possible to 
get any sane education, he concludes, 
till schoolmasters are paid half the 


go on throughout life. As members 
of the Workers Educational. Associa- 
tion they believed that the individual 
should be educated, first, as a man, 
secondly, as a citizen, thirdly, as a 
worker. 
should be educated first and foremost 
as a human. being, and that there 
should be a common educational 
basis. This order of things was es- 
sential; education made life better 
worth living, citizenship better worth 


right of every man to have a reason- 
able opportunity for education brought 
them up against some of the pressin 

social problems of the day—e. g., 
housing and overtime. (1) Bduca- 
tion should encourage people to de- 
sire all things that are beautiful; (2) 


are true; and (3) should make a man 
love his neighbor as himself. An edu- 
cation which included these weuld 
throw an aureole of glory over all the 
common things e of life. 


Sauth Dakota appropriates $10,000 a 
year to be used as state aid for the 
per- | erection of teachers’ cottages. 


‘ 


“A new vigor is in that . a 


Dr. Dewey 


individual shall have 


Will it fulfill the hopes for better teach- 


Having criticized adversely the 


written throughout one’s course and 


most exact meanings, grammar not 
Second, some 


Third; problems in correct and incor- 


earn a living, such as bookkeeping or 


ity; the educational process should 


They believed that a man 


having, work better worth doing. The 


train them to admire all things. that 


cellor of the Peking National Univer- 
sity, who was recently in this city,on 
his way home from Europe, where he 


culture and civilization in the Uni- 
versity of Lyons, the Sarbonne and 
the University of Charleroi in Bel- 
gium. He is now observing the Amer- 
ican educational system in various 
cities and raising funds among Chi- 
nese merchants for a national library 
in Peking, to be of service to the 
whole country as well as to the Na- 
tional University. While here Dr. 
Tsai was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by New. York Univer- 
sity. 

The Chinese Renaissance, or Wen 
Fa Yuen Tung, as the Chinese called 
it, has two phases, said the chancellor: 

“The first of these is to change the 
traditional Chinese classical models, 
the other is to change the sy stem of 
thought in China. 

“We have gone some distance with 
this first phase in the university, for 
we. are making a new Chinese litera- 
ture by transferring the spoken word 
to paper without reference to the re- 
strictions of our classical models. 
The lectures of such men as Professor 
John Dewey and Bertram Russell 
have thus been recorded in Chinese. 
in our two papers, ‘La Jeunese’ and 
‘Renaissance.’ We also have a daily 
bulletin, and in these publications 
appear translations of essays, plays 
and literature of all kinds representa- 
tive of modern thought. The bulle- 
tin collects Chinese folk songs and 
local drama and publishes them in 
book form for preservation as our 
literary record. In al] this we break 
away from classical forms. We re- 
tain, however, whatever is good to 
‘those forms, whatever does not re- 
strict freedom of thought expression, 
but discard the rest. We keep only 
what can be adopted to present usage 
and requirement. 

er change the system of thought 

ina is, of course, to strike at the 
traditional family system. That sys- 
tem is good in so far as it preserves 
the unity of the family, but it is detri- 
mental in proportion as it inclines to 
destroy individualism by encouraging 
the individual members of the family 
to lean upon the family head. We 
are striving to encourage the individ- 
ual of both sexes to assert himself 
for himself and for society. We be- 
lieve in activism rather than in pac- 
ifism. The old Chinese idea was to 
follow placidly in the well-worn 
ceurse of tradition. The new idea 
teaches the individual to respect what 
has been handed down to him, but to 
use only what is most adaptable to his 
modern needs. We aim to develop 
the individual by encouraging him to 
think, to give him a sense of propor- 


tion, to revive his power of discrimina- 


tion, so that he may choose for himself 
what is good for him. This attempt 
to break away from the traditional 
2 by developing the right of the 

individual to think for himself is what 
1 mean by our Renaissance. 

“I think that China a long time azo 
passed through her age of - Pericles, 
her day of great philosophers. She 
then came to her Dark Age, when de- 
velopment of thought was arrested. 
Now she faces the task of reestablish- 
ing her intellectual equilibrium. Thus, 
instead of being a sleeping giant, as 
she is popularly considered, she has 
really passed through periods of pro- 
gressive development, just as did Eu- 
rope. Her Dark Age, so rigidly held- 
jing thought within the grip of the 
classical model, was to a certain ex- 
tent a kind of stagnation, but it really 
represented progress. Now Peking 
National University is taking up the 
intellectual leadership to save the 
country through democracy and natu- 
ral science, and by teaching the peo- 
ple to think for themselves, and to 
demonstrate not only individual lib- 
erty, but also individual responsibil- 
ity. And this is the only salvation I 
can see for China as a state. I do not 
wish to talk politics, except to say 
that the teaching of individual think- 
ing is the. best work we can do to 
‘bring about a condition of public 
thought which, sooner or later, will 
manifest itself through the whole 
political, civic and economic condition 
of the country.“ 

One of Dr. Tsai’s assistants, Prof 
‘James D. Bush of the university, ex- 
Piained that it was such teaching that 
had done so much to encourage the 
Chinese student. movement. Although 
the ‘university did not participate in 
politics its students were learning 
how to think for themselves, and thus 
they were becoming less and less will- 
ing to be led blindly by liticians. 
Professor ish said that/ three at- 
tempts had been made to burn the 
university, and it was suspected that 
reactionaries were responsible. As 
for the charge that the university was 
radical, R was 80 only in breaking 
away from traditions no longer uséfu}, 
‘and its teaching of individual freedom 
to think. for oneself was proof suf- 


ficient against the charge of bolshe- 


established departments of Chinese} 


; handicrafts. 


the Peking National University are 
Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, and Dr. Hu Suh, 
both of whom received their degrees 
at Columbia University. 


EDUCATION NOTES 


An important development has taken 
place in the situation with regard to 
English private schools and public 
funds. The Select Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditure recommended that 
schools conducted for private profit 
should benefit by the Teachers Super- 
annuation Act of 1918, their view being 
that this measure might save from 
extinction a certain number of schools 
whose place would otherwise have to 
be taken by schools supported at pub- 
lic expense. The idea of spending 
public grants upon private schools 
has not, however, hitherto commended 
itself to those responsible for educa- 
tional administration. A subcommit- 
tee of the London Educatien Com- 
mittee has now pointed out that local 
authorities in Scotland are empow- 
ered to aid schools conducted for 
private profit, and service in such 
schools can be recognized for super- 
annuation purposes. After, careful 
consideration of the matter the sub- 
committee are of opinior that the 
London authority should approach the 
Board of Education with a view to 
securing an amendment of the 1918 
act so that the same privilege may be 
extended to England and Wales. 


A college for working women has 
been instituted at Beckenham, near 
London, and has recently completed 
its first experimental year. A report 
on the work accomplished states that 
of 10 students leaving after their 
year’s course, five are going back to 
their former occupations, though not 
necessarily to the same level of work. 
Fitness for greater responsibility will, 
it is hoped, have been developed. The 
other five go to take work for which 
in most cases, they will require some 
additional training, one passing, for 
instance, to rescue work, another to 
school teaching. As yet the college 
has not had to refuse students, but 
nine places only can be offered in 
September, and there are already more 
than that number of applications. The 
college works under the auspices of 
the V. W. C. A., but has its own coun- 
cil, with the Master of Balliol as its 
president. The curri¢ulum includes 
Bible study and literature, French, 
music, some industrial and constitu- 
tional history, mathematics, and some 
Domestic economy is 
practically realized in the daily life 
of the college, which is carried on 
with careful economy but ample com- 
fort and brightness, 


The town of Cleckheaton (York- 
shire) England, has recently con- 
ducted an interesting educational ex- 
periment in the form of an illustrated 
recital given by the pupils of the 
various elementary schools before an 
audience of their schoolfellows as- 
sembled in the Town Hall. A series 
of notes indicating the scope and pur- 
pose of the lesson had been prepared 
by the director of education. The re- 
cital included feature dances, folk 
songs, dramatics and a band of in- 
strumentalists. 


A happy interchange of courtesy be- 
tween America and France took place 
this commencement at Bryn Mawr 
College. Bryn Mawr alumn@, discov- 
ering as war workers and students in 
Paris that there were very few Amer- 
ican books in the library of the 
Sorbonne, have raised a fund of $6000 
for the purchase and collection of a 
library of American books, chosen 
particularly to aid in the work of the 
new department of American Litera- 
ture and Civilization at the French 
university.. What was the surprise 
and pleasure of the committee in 
charge to receive a few days before 
their own fund was complete, a great 
box of books from Paris, the gift of 
the French Government! 

“The student who loafs all summer 
fs not living up to the present educa- 
tional style,“ says Charles H. Samp- 
son, of the Huntington School, Boston. 
“He who is at all ambitious now fully 
realizes that to break away from the 
habits of study for nearly a quarter 
of the year is to indulge in a serious 
waste of time. Summer study has 
come to stay. It can be made a pléas- 
ure if conducted properly and under 
reasonable conditions. No one now 
leaving school can afford to throw 
summer study entirely out of his cal- 
culations.” 


The New York State College of 
Forestry recently cooperated with the 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity in providing a course in recre- 
ational woodcraft. The purpose of the 
course was to develop a wider knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and efficient camp 
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mind, being essentially an idol- 
has set up a material god and a 
devil, endowing’ the former 
with all its own virtues, as it con- 
| and the latter with all its 
vices. True, it has endowed both 
and devil with a kind of pseudo- 
spirituality, but when its vision of 
either is analyzed it is found to be as 
material as its own outlook on the 
material world. an 
Once having accepted this quite in- 
credible concept, there is no end to 
the credulity of the human mind. And 
so.the ordinary theological idea of 


of an all-wise and all-powerful God 
creating a man capable of sin, punish- 
ing him for sinning, and then demand- 
ing the death of his own son as a 
condition of forgiveness presents no 
difficulties. Neither does the expla- 
mation of Jesus’ mighty works, that 


they wers the result of a special en- 


dowment from God, and not meant to 
be repeated by his fallowers, present 
any difficulty. Such an explanation 
accounts for the fact that Christen- 
dom in general is certainly not re- 
peating Jesus’ works and is, therefore, 
obviously satisfactory. 

The human mind, moreover, is never 
content with one explanation. It must 
fortify itself with others. And so in 


the instance of Jesus’ works there has 


been a constant effort amongst a cer- 
tain school to reduce their number 
and magnitude, by discrediting rec- 
ords or seeking to show that’ they 
could be explained on à rational 
basis.” Thus, in the case of this 
passage quoted by Mrs. Eddy, which 
contains one of the most unequivocal 
of Jesus’ commands to his followers 
to heal the sick, there has been a 
strong effort to show that the last 
twelve verses of Mark, in which this 
command occurs, are not authentic, 
but that they are a later addition, dat- 
ing, probably, from the second or 
third century. The whole point of 
this theory was, however, successfully 
shattered by a certain theologian who 
pointed out that no writer of the sec- 
ond or third century, seeking to add 
anything to the gospel, would have 
thought of ascribing such a command 
and promise to Jesus unless it was a 
fact that it was being carried out, and 
proved by Christians at the time he 
was writing. In other words, if the 
last twelve verses of Mark are the 
product of the third century, it only 
goes to show that, in the third cen- 
tury, Christians laid hands on the sick 
and they recovered. As a matter of 
fact, of course, it is well known that 
they did. It was only as the vision of 
the Christ, or Truth, as Jesus taught it 
became dimmed with materialism that 
healing became a lost art. Jesus’ 
command and promise, however, re- 
mained, and remain. 

The only question is, What did 
Jesus mean by “them that believe“? 
However it is interpreted, there is no 
escaping the direct injunction which 
the statement involves. But “them 
that believe” means, surely, those that 
understand, those who have learned 
the truth about God and man as Jesus 
taught it and proved it. And what is 
the truth about God and man as Jesus 
taught and proved it? It is that God 
is Spirit and that he can only be wor- 
shiped in Spirit and in Truth. All 
Jesus’ teaching comes back to this 
and all his works proved it. At all 
times and in all circumstances, Jesus 
was demonstrating the omnipotence 
of Spirit and the nothingness of mat- 
ter. From his first miracle in Cana of 
Galilee to the day when he finally 
overcame all matter, in what is called 
the ascension, Jesus was engaged in 
proving and demonstrating the fact 
that matter is powerless to impede 
the progress of him who understands 
God, Spirit, Principle. And so the 
water became wine, the leper was 
cleansed, the storm was stilled, the 
dead were raised up. 

And what about man? Jesus taught 
that man is the reflection of God. 
He spoke of God as the Father, and 
of man as the son, and in- 
sisted that the son could do nothing 
of himself, but what he saw the 
Father do. Or as Mrs. Eddy has 
expressed it on page 516 of Science 
and Health, “As the refiéction of 

appears in the mirror, so 
you, being spiritual, are the reflection 
of God. The substance, Life, intelli- 
gence, Truth, and Love, which con- 
stitute Deity, are reflected by His cre- 
ation; and when we subordinate the 
false testimony of the corporeal 
senses to the facts of Science, we shal) 
see this true likeness and refiection 
everywhere.” 8 
. The true likeness of man is seen, 
not in sickness, sin. sorrow, and 
death, but in health, in goodness, in 
happiness and in Life. The smallest 
understanding of this tremendous fact 
places the student, at once, in the 
ranks of them that believe, and, in 


| silk 
' splash of oar or rattle of rowlock; 


s. statemen 


4 cellaneous Writings,” “Man is God's 
image and likeness; whatever is pos- 


sible to God, is possible to man az 


But My Fancy's for 
Deep Water 


So I rambled on through dockland, but 
I couldn’t seem to find 

Out of all the Craft I saw there just th 
one to please my mind: ie 

There were tramps and there were 
tankers, there were freighters 
large and small, 

There were concrete ships and stand- 
ard ships gnd motor ships and all, 

And of all the blessed shooting-matc 
the one I liked the best 

Was a saucy topsail schooner from 
some harbor in the West. 

She was neat and she was pretty as a 
country lass should be, 

And ‘the girl’s name on her counter 
seemed to suit her to a T; 

You could almost smell the roses, al- 
most see the red and green 

Of the Devon plough and pasture 
where her home port must have 
been, 

And I’ll swear her blocks were creak- 
ing in a kind of Devon draw!l— 

Oh, she took my fancy rarely—but I 
left her after all! 

For it’s well enough,-is coasting, when 
the summer days are long, 

And the summer hours slip by you just 
as sweetly as a song, 4 

When you catch the scent of clover 

blowing to you off the shore, 
And there's scarce u ripple breaking 
' from the Land’s End to the Nore; 

But I like a dit more sea-room when 
the short dark days come in, 

So I sighed and shook my head—“Fare 
you well, my dear,” I said, 

“You're a dit too fond of soundings, 
lass, for me, 

Oh, you're Devon's own dear daughter 
—but my fancy’s for deep water, 

And I think I'll set a course for open 


sea.“ : 
—C. Fox-Smith. 


Penelope in Venice 


In her “Penelope's Postscripts” Kate 
Douglas Wiggin gives us a sketch of 
Venetian experiences: 

“Casa Rosa,-May 22. 

Jam like the school-girl who wrote 
home from Venice: ‘I am sitting on the 
edge of the Grand Canal drinking it all 
in, and life never seemed half so full 
before.” Was ever the city so beauti- 
ful as last night on the arrival of 
foreign royalty? It was a memorable 
display and unique in its peculiar 
beauty. The palaces that line the 
canal were bright with flags; windows 
and water-steps were thronged, the 
broad center of the stream was lett 
empty. Presently, round the bend 
below the Rialto, swept into view a 
doublg line of gondolas—long, low, 
| gleaming with every hue of brijliant 
color, most of them with ten, some 
with twelve, gondoliers in resplendent 
liveries, red, blue, green, white, or- 
ange, all bending over their oars with 
‘the precision of machinery and the 
grace of absolute mastery of their 
craft. In the middle, between two 
lines, came one small and beautifully 
modeled gondola, rowed by four med 
in red and black, while on the white 
cushions in the stern sat the 

and Princess. There was no 


tor 1 often allow 
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| put into small coppers, one can give 


sky and the. gath- 
ws of ‘the dim, righ city.’ 
to see, any- 

beautifu 


thousand and one 


Little Genius to tread their way 
through the highways and byways of 
Venice while f stay behind and ob- 
serve lite from beneath the gratefu 
shade of the black felze. si 

“The women crossing the many 
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Hurriedly pardon, he 

the end 
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had a familiar, appear- 
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rise aud embarrassment, rec- 
knized the Queen. Far from 4 
0 pd, she respected his devotion to 
his art, and before she left the shop 
she gave him a commission for a royai 
staircase. I am going to ask the Little 
Genius to take me to see his work, but, 
alas! there will be an unsurmount- 
able barrier between us, for I cannot 
utter in my new Italian anything but 
the most commonplace and conven- 


7 

a momentary pause, one of the men in 
green mounts by the side ot the con- 
| ductor, and the ponderous vehicle pur- 
ues its journey. 5 
They reach Paris. On each side are 
houses of all dimensions and hues; 
some but of one storey; some as high 
as the tower of Babel. From these 
the haberdashers (and this is their 
favorite street) flaunt long strips of 
gaudy calicoes, which give a strange 
air of rude galety to the street. Milk- 
women, with a little crowd of gossips 
round each, are, at this early hour of 
morning, selling the chief material of 
the Parisian “café-au-lait.” .... But 
we. are at the Porte St. Denis itself. 


tional statements.” 


— — — — 


There is only time ta take a hasty 


Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 


A color-print by Hokusai 


in light opera; the young girls, with | 
their hair bobbed in a round coil, are 


sometimes bareheaded and sometimes 
have a lace scarf over their dark, 
curly locks. A little fan is often in 
their hands, and one remarks the 
graceful way in which the crépe 
shawl rests upon the women’s shoul- 
ders, remembering that it is supposed 
to take generations to learn to wear a 
shawl or wield a fan. 

“My favorite waiting-place is near 
the Via del Paradiso, just where some 
scarlet pomegranate blossoms hang 
out over the old brick walls by the 


}canal-side, and where one splendid 


acanthus reminds me that its leaves 
inspired some of the most beautiful 
architecture in the world; where, too, 
the ceaseless chatter of the small boys 
cleaning crabs with scrubbing-brushes 
gives my ear a much-needed familiar- 
ity with the language. 

“Now a girl with a red parasol 
crosses the Ponte del Paradiso, mak- 
ing a brilliant silhouette against the 
blue sky. She stops to prattle with 
the man at the bell-shop just at the 
corner of the little calle. There are 
beautiful bells standing in rows in 
the window, one having a border of 
finely traced crabs and sea-horses at 
the base; another has a top like a 
Doge’s cap, while the body of another 
has a delicately wrought tracery, as 
if a fish-net had been thrown over it. 

“Sometimes the children crowd 
about me as the pigeons in the Piazza 
San Marco struggle for the corn flung 
to them by the tourists. If there are 
only three or four, I sometimes com- 
promise with my conscience and give 
them something. If one gets a lira 


them a couple of centesimi apiece 
without feeling that one is pauperiz- 
ing them; but that one is fostering 
the begging habit in young Italy is a 
more difficult sin to face. . ’ 
“To-day when the boys took off the 
tattered hats from their bonny little 
heads, all black waves and riotous 


curls, and with disarming dimples and 
sparkling eyes presented them to me 
for alms, I looked at them with 
smiling admiration, thinking how like 
Raphael’s cherubs they were, and then | 
said in my best Italian: ‘Oh, yes, 1 
see them; they are indeed most beau- ; 
tiful hats. I thank you for showing 
them to me, and I am pleased to see | 
you courteously take them off to a 
lady.’ 

“This American pleasantry was 
passed from mouth to mouth gleefully, 
and so truly enjoyed that they seemed 
to forget they had been denied. They 
ran, stil] laughing and chattering, to 
the wood-carver’s shop near by and 
told him the story, or so I judged, for 
he came to his window and smiled de- 
niguly upon me as I sat in the gon- 
dola with my writing-pad on my knees. 
I was pleased at the friendly glance; 
for he is the hero of a pretty little 
romance, and I long to make his ac- 
quaintance. : 

“It seefhs that, some years ago, the 
Queen, with one lady-in-waiting ip at- 
tendance, came to his shop quite ears 
in the morning. Both were plainly: 
dressed in cotton gowns, and neither 
made any pretensions. He was carv- 
ing something that could not be 
dropped, a cherub’s face that had ‘o 
de finished while his thought of it was 


’ 
‘ 


| privilege; 


| hog; but upon 


Hokusai 


Hokusai, the Japanese painter, wrote 
in 1834 that it was only after many 
years that he began to understand 
how to draw well, animals, birds, 
insects, fishes, and plants. He had as 
a hoy “had a fancy for drawing the 
forms of various objects,” and soon 
had illustrated “many bcoks.” Edward 
F. Strange in his book on the Japanese 
color-prints says that Hokusai is not 
regarded by the Japanese themselves 
as a painter of the first rank, outside 
of his own echool, the Ukiyoye. “He 
lacked the loftiness of ideal (from the 
Japanese point of view) and the re- 
finement of classical training. With 
us who do not understand these 
things, he is, and always will be, one 


~ 


of the great artists of the world. But 


we must not make the mistake of 
considering his greatness as typically 
Japanese. The qualities that ensure 
it in our eyes do not count in its favor 
among the artists of his own country.” 


To Paris by Diligence 


Nous voila! We are in Paris 
Since the last relais,“ the Diligence 
has been travelling with extraordinary 
speed. The postilion cracks his ter- 
rible whip, and screams shrilly. The 
conductor blows incessantly on his 
born: the bells of the harness, the 
jumping and ringing of the wheels 
and chains, and the clatter of the great 
hoofs of the heavy snorting Norman 
stallions, have wondrously increased 
within this, the last ten minutes; and 
the Diligence, which has been pro- 
ceeding hitherto at the rate of a 
league in an hour, now dashes gal- 
lantly forward, as if it would traverse 


glance as we pass: it commemorates 
some of the wonderful feats of arms 
of Ludovicus Magnus, and abounds in 
ponderous allegories—nymphs, and 
river-gods, and pyramids crowned with 


Rhine in triumph, and the Dutch lion 
giving up the ghost, in the year of our 
Lord 1672. The ‘Dutch Lion revived, 
and overcame the man some years 
|afterwards; but of this fact, singularly 
enough, the inscription makes no men- 
tioh. Passing, then, “round” the gate, 
and not under it (after the general 
custom, in regard to triumphal 
arches), you cross the Boulevard, 
which gives a glimpse of trees and 
| Sunshine, and gleaming white build- 
‘ings; then, dashing down the Rue de 
| Bourbon Villeneuve, a dirty strect 
which seems interminable, and the 
Rue St. Eustache, the conductor gives 
a last blast on his horn. and the great 
vehicle clatters into the court-yard, 
where its journey is destined to con- 
clude. 

If there was noise before of scream- 
ing postilions and cracked horns, it 
was nothing like the Babel-like clat- 
ter which greets us now. We are in a 
great court. which Hajji Baba would 
call the father of Diligences. Half-a- 


same minute—no light affairs, like 
vour English vehicles, but ponderous 
machines, containing more than fif- 
teen passengers inside, more in the 
cabriolet; and vast towers of luggage 
on the roof: others are loading: the 
yard is filled with passengers coming 
or departing: bustling porters and 
screaming “commissionnaires.” These 
latter seize you as you descend from 
your place,—twenty cards are thrust 
into your hand, and as many voices, 
jobbering with inconceivable swift- 
ness, shriek into your ear, “Dis way, 
sare: are you for ze ‘’Otel of Rhin’? 
‘Hotel de l’Amirauté’!—Hotel Bris- 


at least six miles in the same 
of time. Thus it is, when Sir Rober . 
maketh a speech at Saint wre ance 
he useth his strength at the beginning | 
only and the end. He gallopeth at! 
the commencement; in the middle he 
lingers; at the close, again, he rouse» 
the House, which has fallen asleep; 
he cracketh the whip of his satire; he 
shouts the shout of his patriotism; 
and, urging his eloquence to its rough- 
est canter, awakens the sleepers, and 
inspires the weary until men say.“ 
What a wondrous orator! What a 
capital coach! We will ride hence- 
forth in it and no other! 

But, behold us at Paris! The Dili- 
gence has reached a rude-looking gate, 
or “grille,” flanked by two lodges; 
the French Kings of old made their 
entry-by this gate; some of the hottest 
battles of the late revolution were 
fought before it. At present, it is 
blocked by carts and peasants, and a 
busy crowd of men, in green, examin- 
ing the packages before they enter, 
probing the straw with long needles. 
It ia the Barrier of St. Denis, .and 
the green men are the customs’-men 
of the city of Paris. If you are a 
countryman, who would introduce a 
cow into the metropolis; the city de- 
mands twenty-four francs for such a 
if you have a hundreq- 
weight of tallow candles, you must, 
previously, disburse three francs; if a 
drove of hogs, nine francs per’ whole 
! these subjects Mr. 
Bulwer, Mrs. Trollope, and other 
writers, have already enlightened the 


tol’, sare'—Monsieur, Hötel de Lille’? 
.. . laissez passez ce petit, Monsieur! 
"Ow mosh luggage ‘ave you, sare?’— 
“The Paris Sketch Book,” Thackeray. 


The Books That Have 


Life 

After all, is it not better that a hun- 
dred unnecessary books should be 
published than that one good and use- 
ful book should be lost? (Nature's 
law of parsimony is arrived at by a 
process of expense.) The needless 
volumes, like the infertile seeds, soon 
sink out of sight; and the books that 
have life in them are taken care of by 
the readers who are waiting some- 
where to receive and cherish them.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 


Lovely Beyond: the 
8 


Not any flower that blows 
But shining watch doth keep; 
Every swift changing chequered hour 
> it knows ~ 
Now to break forth in beauty; now to 
sleep, 


Lovely beyond the rest 
Are these of all delight :— 
The tiny pimpernel that noon loves 
best, 
The primrose palely burning through 
the night. 


public. In the present instance, after 


—Walter De La Mare. 


fleurs-de-lis; Louis passing over the 


dozen other coaches arrive at the 


| 
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She Was Worthy of 
This Homage 


Simultaneously with this growing 
Yeality of the world, its inhabitants 
(still with the exception of my father) 
assumed an individuality of their own. 
Far the most individual df them was 
my mother, who see ‘to live en- 
tirely for pleasure e t when she 
taught us our lessons. She played 
croquet with consummate skill, she 
drove herself in a pony carriage, she 
put on a low. shining dress evéry 
evening with turquoise brooches and 
bracelets, and had as much eau-de- 
Cologne as she wished on her hand- 
kerchief. When she was dressing for 
dinner we used to go into her room, 
examine that Golconda of a jewei- 
case, and bring her clean handker- 
chiefs of our own still folded up, for 
her to “make moons” on them, as the 
phrase was, with eau-de-Cologne. She 
took the stopper out of the bottle, and 
reversed it on to these folded hand- 
kerchiefs, making three or four appli- 
cations. Then we unfolded these 
odorous handkerchiefs, held them up 
to the light, and lo, they were pene- 
trated with full wet moons of eau-de- 
Cologne. She was too, enormously 
wealthy, for every Saturday we went 
to see her in her sitting-room, and she 
opened the front of her inlaid Italian 
cabinet, and drew from one of e 
pigeon-holes, within, a little wicker- 
basket, and out of it paid our weekly 
allowances. For elders there was as 
much as sixpence, but sixpences came 
out of a japanned cash-box, for 
juniors there was twopence or a penny 
according to age, and all these pen- 
nies, infinite apparently in .number 
came out of the wicker-basket. She 
had a rosewood work-box, lined with 
red silk, which contained what was 
known as her “treasures.” These 
were two white china elephants with 
gilded feet, a small silk parasol, the 
ferrule of which was a pencil, an am- 
ber necklace, a cornelian heart. and 
boxes that made loud pops when you 
opened them. But for some rea- 
son I did not think much of the treas- 
ures, and after being consoled with 
them during an afternoon indoors 
gave vent to the palling criticism, 
“What Mamma calls tessors, I call 
‘Ubbish.” But that, as far as I know. 
was the only disloyalty of which I 
was ever guilty with regard to her. 
I just did not care about that particu- 
lar sort of treasures. 

What a life was hers! She ordered 
lunch and dinner precisely as she 
chose; she had a silver card-case with 
cards in it, stating who she was and 
where she was, and we all belonged 
to her, and so in some dim way did 
my father, and even the biggest boys 
of the great sixth form itself touched 
their caps to her as she passed. And 
slowly, slowly I became aware that 
she was worthy of all these pleasures 
and this homage.—E. F. Benson. 
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at Lally said of the Russia of the mid- 

| ‘centun is not untrue of the India of today. 
hat is to say, a huge child awaking out of the 
01 infane ey and beginning to stretch its limbs, and 
ome . of its powers. That may seem a 
aS paralle ‘to make of a nation with the history of 


i 


dit. ‘Of a nation which, when Elizabeth was 


in En land, was governed by so t a-ruler as 
a nation which, when Shah J judged the 
| t that miracle of beauty, the Taj Mahal, at 
who in the remote past composed 

ant 4 down the Vedic philosophy. 
nye much more than this, is forgotten by those 


of the British raj in India, who could not tell you | 


r lived, who have never heard of Shah Jehan, 
o not know the difference between the Vedas 
Imud. These critics have not the faintest con- 
the size of the Indian Empire, embracing the 
> Irrawaddy, and stretching from the moun- 
0 f th 1¢ Himalayas to the ocean. They have ne con- 
the fact that it is a country in which 220 lan- 
4 and in which religious sects are not 
but violently antagonistic. They have not 
| > what it is ‘tb deal with caste and suttet. 
1 65 knew all this, they would know about as 
single fact that twice one is two represents 
— The British Empire in India has 
host in spite of itself, grown from the constant 
e of * untamed tribes upon its borders always 
Today the British raj is the only thing 
ts between the furious passions of the innumer- 
} pale which, until that raj came, were 
lly at war. “Remove the British raj,” said a 
t Hindu not long ago, “and you may estimate 
K by letting loose all the animals in the zoological 
in Calcutta.” “Destroy the British raj,” 
3 d an equally well known Muhammadan, “and our 
be in the saddle in the morning, and by the 
e there will not be a rupee or a woman safe from 
is to the Ganges.” 
‘ning Over 300,000,000 of people, of different 
races, and languages, for upward of half a cen- 
it would be strange if some unjustifiable and many 
had not been done. Nevertheless, during 
the British raj has established a reputation 
tice and uprightness, which has been freely 
ow Ape d ed by the native rulers of the country. In 
hate s, the generations of the native races 
—— 81 the control which deprived them of 
and thwarted their aspirations to partici- 
th higher offices of state. That the loyalty of 
intr) 10 the government in London was unques- 
e was proved during the war, but with the peace 
to India, as everywhere else, the restlessness 
1 of the ancient political fetishes, and 
away of old restrictions. The consequence 
was: something like a growing antagonism 
n the educated Indians and the governing British 
Als. And it was to overcome this, and to start the 
ve mp re on a fresh career, that the Montagu- 
scheme for the better government of India 
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ne effect of that scheme on educated India has been 
sous and extraordinary. The antagonism has 
ray. The new Indian legislators found. themselves 
nl N aced with tremendous responsibilities, responsi- 
s far exceeding anything they had expected to be 
them, and as a result they turned, in their 

to the very officials with whom they had 

y been at loggerheads. Not a little, perhaps to 

arise, they found these officials not only willing 
sto help them, for they in turn had discovered 
. of unnecessary responsibility they had 
ing for years, which had suddenly been trans- 
. their shoulders to the shoulders of the Indian 
where it properly belonged. Thus there has 

p between the two official ies an unexpected 

e and a loyalty of cooperation which only a few 


u ago would have been regarded as impossible, but 


h has not yet had time to filter through to the edu- 
peg in other countries. This was partly the 
n for the opposition expressed by the Indian stu- 
n England to Srinavasi Sastri, the successor to the 
Gokhali, when he recently addressed them in 
oi the new régime, and also ior the failure of the 
i ber cooperative movement, though, of course, 
movement went much further than the 

tor swaraj or complete independence. It 
the form of an endeavor to put back civilization 

a century, through the renunciation of all western 
fan s, telegraphs, and- education, having 
for its object nothing more nor less than a return 
e primitive conditioris existing before the coming of 
I lo-Saxon. In India itself, however, the new 
standing is steadily bearing fruit, for the English 
themselves are daily learning much, learning that 
nalism, with its fruitage of public works, has 

it bolt and is no longer sufficient to appeal to the 


e educate Indian: j in short, can no longer be satis- 
the gospel of material works, ‘he craves for 
Which the NMontagu-Chelms ford Act was 
ginning at giving to him. a considerable share 
mnment of his own country and his own peo- 

vays, canals, water works, even law and order, 
and desirable things, but they are not the 
domes: of human aspirations, and so Herbert 

s found, when he said of that wonderful valley 
as forts, amidst the mountains of the 
“Bunno certainly was a hell, but the 

1 it.“ The educated Indian has today to 

ied out of his old sense of dependency by being 
05 we : r something of what Mr. Kipling has 


details of action yet to be taken. 
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called “the white man's Nasten and fis loyalty to 


the British raj, it is perfectly safe to say, will be 
increased and not decreased by this. But the Montagu- 


Chelmsford scheme is only a beginning of giving to 
the Indians those larger. eps ties which are held 
by the statesmen of the Dominions. The ultimate inten- 
tion of the new policy is that India shall become another 
of the nations of the British Commonwealth, as. inde- 
pendent, when she is ready to assume her independence, 
and to protect her own liberties, as are the other great 
sister nations of the United Kingdom. 


A Message of Cordial Friendship 


Tuosr who have been desiring a succinct restatement 
of the ideals of the United States, both in entering the 
war and now in consummating peace, should find the 


address of Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, 


before the alumni of Brown University, agreeable read- 


ing. A dignified reassertion of the actual aims in which 


the nation as a whole would concur was indeed oppor- 
tune; and the Secretary of State was the natural one to 
look to for a careful expression of thé thought of the 
present Republican Administration. Speaking informally 
at the commencement season of the university from 
which he was graduated, he could hardly enter into 
He could, however, 
show something of the true motives of the United States 
in place of the various unworthy motives that have 
recently been voiced. “It would not be fitting for me at 
this time to discuss our foreign relations,“ Mr. Hughes 
declared; “but I am glad to say that the message ot 
America is one of cordial friendship to all nations. We 
have no questions which mutual good will and the pro- 
cesses of reason cannot solve.” 

This is the attitude, of course, which in the end must 
conciliate the numerous conflicting opinions as to why 
the United States finally entered the war, and why the 
United States failed to ratify the Peace Treaty and join 
the League of Nations. Sooner or later there must be a 
real agreement as to what the purpose of the United 
States has been both in making war and in making peace. 
Certainly the general public will agree with him when 
he says, “Our men did not go forth to fight for this 
nation as one of imperialistic designs and cunning pur-. 
pose, or to protect a land where avarice might find its 
surest reward,” and again, They offered their lives, and 
all the energies of the country were harnessed in the 
supreme effort, because we loved the institutions of 
liberty and intended to maintain them, because we hated 
tyranny and the brutality and ruthlessness which found 
expression in the worship of force, and because we found 
our fate linked with that of the free peoples who were 
struggling for the preservation of the essentials of free- 
dom.” This is quite different from the statement of 


Colonel George Harvey that We were afraid not to 


fight.“ It is refreshing to find Secretary Hughes reit- 
erating ideals, even though Colonel Harvey insisted that. 
“ideals too often dissolve into illusions,” for the ideals 
that are truly ideal can never be illusory. In the end it 
will doubtless be proved that the ideals which were clearly 
stated during the war as those of the United States are 
even today the ideals on which there can be agreement. 

The message of Secretary Hughes to the nations of 
the world is not one of splendid and selfish isolation, nor 
yet one of participation in affairs in which the United 
States is not actually concerned, It is, in fact, a message of 
cooperation, based on an understanding of the necessity 
for true equality of action among the nations. It is a 
recognition that the welfare of the United States is 
inseparable from that of the rest of the world. Eco-— 
nomically and politically, each nation is simply a free 
citizen in the great commonwealth of the world. This 
ideal, of course, is not that specifically stated by Secre- 
tary Hughes. Rather does it resemble that presented by 
Mr. H. G. Wells in his new book on “The Salvaging of 
Civilization.” In the long run, there must be found, 
however, the sure basis of unity for all ideals, whether 
they be those of Woodrew Wilson, of George Harvey, 
of H. G. -Wells, or of Charles Evans Hughes. One ideal 
of cooperation for all nations must become so clear that 
there can be no disagreement about it. 

In 1531, Sir Thomas Elyot published in England a 
book called The Governor,” intended to serve as a text 
for the education of youth for the affairs of government, 
in which he defined a “public weal” as a body living, 
compact or made of sundry estates and degrees of men, 
which is disposed by the order of equity and governed by 
the rule and moderation of reason. ‘The nations would 
do well to consider anew some such definition as a basis 
for a true commonwealth of the world, in which, as’ Sec- 
retary Hughes says, international agreéments may well 
be made which will assure complete reciprocity with 
respect to opportunity in the development of, natural 
resources throughout the world.“ Secretary Hughes 
apparently has confidence that the rule and moderation 
of reason will yet work out a satisfactory settlement of 
the world’s affairs in spite of the upheaval of the last 
seven years. 


The Right Answer in the Yellowstone 


THERE is a world of assurance for the perpetuity of 


the national parks of the United States in the fact that 


the new Secretary_of the Interior has put himself on 
record in favor of their complete preservation. If the 
Secretary had shown the slightest readiness to yield to 
the importunities of the power interests and the projectors 
of reclamation schemes, in furtherance of any plan for 
using the waters of the national parks tor industrial pur- 
poses, the enemies of the nation’s recreation grounds and 
natural preserves might have felt themselves encouraged 
to concentrate pressure upon him. But by frankly and 
explicitly declaring against industrial encroachment upon 
the parks, the secretary has made such pressure pointless. 
More than that, he has given evidence of his personal 
loyalty to the park idea and purpose, and contributed 
mightily to a perpetuation of the enlightened policy estab- 
lished by his predecessors, 

All this is as it should be. There has been no real 
doubt that Mr. Fall would allow his authority, as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to be used for breaking down the 
immunity that has come to be generally conceded as the 


f 


only right relation of 9 e to industrial dé- 
velopments. Secretary Paine made himself an avowed 
guardian of the parks so long as he retained his office. 
There was a ‘expectation that Secretary. Fall 
would do the same. Yet the friends of the parks were 
eager that he should declare himself. Now that he has 
done so, they will rest easier. 

The immediate occasion of his pronouncement was 
the revived project for damming the Yellowstone River 
three miles below Yellowstone Lake. Congressman 
Smith of Idaho and Senator Walsh of Montana actively 
furthered the enterprise in the last Congress, and Senator 
Walsh brought it forward in a new bill at the present 
session. Under the plan, the State of Montana would have 
had charge of the undertaking, and its adoption would 
have involved the dangerous policy of permitting a single 
state to parcel out benefits derived from a national reser- 
vation.. Secretary Fall’s disapproval of the project, 
therefore, carries at once an important negation of any 


private water- power privileges in the national parks. and 


also an assertion of the federal government as the only 
authority whereby any works of such a nature should 
be built or controlled. . 

That the secretary has shown neither hesitancy nor 
indecision in dealing with the matter is particularly 
gratifying for the reason that some of the statements 
put out by those who have advocated the dam have been 
so widely at variance with corresponding statements of 
the government authorities as to suggest insincerity on 
the part of the promoters. They represented the section 
of park lands that would be overflowed by the building 
of the dam as a “swamp,” when the official reports 
showed it to be a section of wondrous beauty, with 
meadows affording rich pasturage for moose and 
deer, forests, lakes, trout streams, and a number of 
interesting waterfalls ranging in height from 130 to 
380 feet. The promoters also referred to a part of 
the approach that would be replaced by the dam as a 
“rickety, old, unsightly pile bridge, whereas the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s statement showed this structure 
to be the picturesque Fishing Bridge, “not in the least 
rickety, and not old in the sense of seeming so. Pro- 
moters who seek a special and highly valuable privilege, 
not only at the public expense but also by subtle mis- 
representations, furnish a double reason for turning a 
deaf ear to their importunities. That the new secretary 
has met the situation fairly, and done his obvious duty, 
cannot fail to be generally recognized and w idely com- 
mended. Such action maintains a high standard for 
public service in matters of this kind. 
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The Grain Commission in Canada 


Tue Royat Commission appointed by the federal 
government to investigate the handling and ‘marketing of 
grain in Canada is certainly making excellent progress in 
the great work it has undertaken. Starting at Winnipeg, 
some weeks ago, it has already held sessions in most of 
the elevator towns near the international border, as far 
as Calgary, Alberta, and, when this part of the work is 

completed, a tour will be made of the more northern 
grain centers. Meanwhile, from its headquarters in 
Winnipeg, the commission has issued a series of ques- 


tionnaires to the various interests involved, answers to 


which ought to render available a great mass of most 
useful information. 

There has been much ‘speculation as to the object 
of the gov ernment in instituting such an elaborate inves- 


tigation, a widespread belief being that the authorities 


intend, ultimately, to place the grain business under 
state control. Jlowever this may be, there can be no 
doubt that the growth of an opinion amongst farmers 
in favor of cooperative marketing and the formation of 
a national wheat pool has greatly influenced the govern- 
ment to- take decisive action. Thus, at a meeting of the 


United Farmers of Alberta, at Edmonton, a few months’ 


ago, the utmost confidence was expressed in the ability 
and w illingness of the farmers’ organizations of the dif- 
ferent provinces to create a voluntary cooperative system 
of marketing grain such as would remedy the injuries 
in the open markets. One of the speakers at this con- 
vention, Mr. J. R. Murray, assistant general manager 
of the United Grain Growers, describing the plan for a 
voluntary wheat pool, declared that certain things were 
essential to its success. At least 60 per cent, if possible 
>> per cent, of the wheat acreage of Canada should be 
signed up for. the pool; the contract should be a long- 
term contract. not less than five years, binding those 
who entered the pool to send in their produce, and to 
share and share alike in the price obtained. 

Much doubt has been expressed as to whether 
it would ever-be possible to secure a sufficient amount 
of cooperation amongst farmers to render a national 
pool a success, and the fact that this doubt is shared by 
the farmers themselves has been brought out in the course 
of the present commission's inquiry. Nevertheless, the 
farmers seem to be of the opinion that it is a choice 
between a national system of marketing and a voluntary 
pool. They would almost certainly prefer the former, 
and a failure to secure this would greatly strengthen the 
effort to form a voluntary national pool, and rendér the 
success of the scheme much more probable. Whether 
any body of producers can safely be intrusted with a 
complete monopoly of their produce, and this is what a 
really successful voluntary pool would amount to, is 
seriously open to doubt. So much open to doubt is it 
that the effort to prevent it may hasten, if not compel, 
the establishment of a national sy stem. 
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School Libraries 


THE question of, providing libraries in schools, espe- 
cially public and national schools, is one which is claiming 
the attention of educationists, more and more, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In Great Britain, where a movement 
to this end is still verv largely in the experimental stage. 
some most interesting schemes have already been worked 
out, and the greater the volume of data available, the 
clearer does it become that the present steps are only the 
beginnings of what must.ultimately be a movement of tre- 
mendous importance. Speaking on the subject of school 
libraries some months ago, Mr. Bernard Shaw summed 
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children,“ he said. 


making organizations one at a time. 


up the situation with his usual incisiveness. Reading 
“are very important children; cer. 
tainly, some of the most important reading that a child 
we is the reading he does voluntarily. 8 

e fact is that one of the chief aims of any educa- 
. system must ever be to encourage the child, at 
every turn, to progress voluntarily. It is a view which 
is coming to be very generally accepted, and for this 
reason has already resulted in the evolution of several 
schemes. which seek to eliminate entirely the element 
of compulsion, or, to put the point more correctly, the 
element of discipline. Such schemes are necessarily fore- 
doomed to failure. Discipline is essential to all human 
progress, and all human progress comes as the result of 
education in the widest sense of the term. The great 
essential is to make certain that the discipline shall 
be self-imposed, at the earliest possible moment, and 
the most potent means to this end is a desire to learn. 
One of the great aims of the educationist, therefore, 
must ever be the inculcation of a desire to learn. 

This point is well illustrated by a plan which is being | 
worked out at Knutsford, in England, by the public 
library committee. Some of the older scholars are 
invited to attend the library, and to listen to lectures 
on famous authors. A list of titles of books bearing 
upon the lectures is presented to each child, and useful 
guidance in the choice of reading matter is thus afforded. 
It may readily be imagined how much the value of such 
a course would be enhanced if the library to which the 
child might resort after such a lecture were actually a 
part of the school itself, if he had been accustomed and 
encouraged to resort thither from the earliest days of 
his educational career, and if the practice had been the 
rule after instruction, rather than the exception. For 
the ideal of the school library is to be found in the 
ideal of the college or university library. To such 
libraries the student resorts quite voluntarily. Here he 
leaves the discipline of the lecture room behind him, 
discovers for himself what he wants chiefly to study, 
and begins to find satisfaction in the voluntary imposi- 
tion of that discipline which, at first, maybe, seemed 
so irksome. 

Now one of the great rights of the child is that he 
should be admitted to the realm of learning, from the 
first. on the same terms as men.“ Mr. Bernard Shaw 
was undoubtedly right when he insisted, in the course of 
the address from which quotation has already been made, 
that in the school library there should be no children’s 
books. A book that cannot be read by an adult, he de- 
clared, should never be given to a child. The school 
library, properly organized and maintained, should be a 
kind of proving ground for the child, and so an essential 
part of the child’s concept of school life. 


Editorial Notes 


UNITED STATES SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER says in his 
newspaper, published far away from W ashington, in 
Kansas, that the government is not dane with the profi- 
teers. He calls them the “Huns of thé business world.“ 
and declares that the new Administration and the Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Daugherty, will go after the big price- 
There will be “no 
hoop-la Palmer campaign,” he says, “but a real prose- 
cution of the big ones. This sort of thing makes 
interesting reading for consumers everywhere, as well as 
in Kansas. The significant thing about it is that it 1s put 
out by a United States Senator, who is now active in the 
government at Washington and may be presumed to know 
what he is talking about. Senator Capper admits that 
the open-price associations, “which operate within the 
law,” are known to be maintaining unduly high prices. 
But he intimates that there are things in the regular 
anti-trust Jdws which the previous administration „failed 
lamentably’’ to make use of. Certainly prices are still 
high enough, for many commodities, to warrant invoking 
the full power of the law for their modification. 


PRoBLExs of arithmetic, economics, taxation, and dis- 
armament enter intriguingly ‘into consideration of Ger- 
many’s relation to the world today. Her annual tribute 
to the Allies for the next two years is 2,000,000,000 gold 
marks.. Having no appreciable army and navy to sup- 
port, Germany is saving 1,800,000,000 gold marks 
annually.. Her indemnity payments depend on the re- 
habilitation of industry ‘and commerce, but even now 
Germany is producing in quality and quantity and at a 
price, due to exchange, far under that her competitors 
and former enemies can reach. Yet it should be realized 
that taxation plays a controlling part in prices and costs; 
that the nations who fear Germany as a competitor have 
in their hands the immediate power to reduce their 
armaments and taxes; and that it might be preferable to 
enter into competition rather than to erect tariff batteries 
militating against friends when their object was protec- 
tion against enemies. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to The Spectator, of Lon- 
don, quotes from a letter on prohibition received from a 
friend in the United States. The writer of this letter is 
no friend of prohibition. He insists that the law is 
not being enforced, and that it cannot be enforced, and 
he stands aghast at the prospect when he recollects that 
“there is nothing worse for the morals of a nation than to 
experience a wholesale disregard of the law.” The only 
thing, in other words, that will save the morals of the 
nation is a repeal of the law. But then, if the repeal of 
a law is really the remedy for breaking the law, one flut- 
ters with excitement to think of the degree of moral rec- 
titude which might be attained by the simple means of 
repealing the Decalogue. 


IN NEW YorK City people are stepping out of the 
crowd long enough to argue as to what spot there is the 
most congested. A transit commission says it is the 
Flatbush Avenue station of the Long Island Railroad. 
An individual claims the distinction for the Hudson 
Terminal station of the Hudson and Manhattan road. 


He finds that the combined traffic of the Grand Central 


and Pennsylvania stations is 22.000.000 passengers 
fewer per year than the traffic of the Hudson tubes. But 
why argue about the crowd? Everybody knows it 1s 
always thickest wherever one happens to be in the midst 
Of if. 


